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ME XVIII \ y 1938 NUMBER I 


VEEAMSHIP picture ¢ llectors and enthusiasts will be mterested 
to know that the Peabody Museum of Salem has acquired, through 

thre cenerosity of its Fellows, Friends, and Trustees, the Alan B. Deitsch 
Collection. This macenificent collection, on a the world’s largest priv ate 


] ] S } , a 
wcumulations Of such material, consists oJ some 100,000 photographic 


, ) : ] 
prints and 8,000 negatives of ocean-going steamships of all nations. A p- 


- . a] a | , } cs . 
proximately 60,000 of the protographs are mounted in evahty-nine hy ply 


} 


albums; the remaining are loose and roughly sorted in boxe s by countries. 


Lonon se photogra} many rare and unusual pictures of little- 


] i] camid { eWAY f 
raS OF THe SHUPS OF MANY OF 


, } , 
Lil Chie nd AdovOdK ¢ 
r€ Gil 


assisted him rreatly Ll cather- 


} . } s 
Peal 0 the Same group 


ias placed duplicate sets of 

the Mariners’ Museum and the 
fy] vy 

rs of the Steam- 


: 
iy recular open 


i 





4 EDITORIAL 


hours. Questions concerning the ‘Photo Bank’ should be sent to E. A. 
Patt, Executive Secretary of The SSHSA, West Barrington, 
Island 

A le {te Jrom Thomas /. Tobias, 21 Gadston Street, Ch iV! 


’ } } , } E s y: —— ee 
South Carolina, tells us that heis writing a history of that port‘andi 


appreciate hearing from anyone having diaries, letters, or other records 


concerned with commercial maritime activities relating to Charleston 
from early times to the present (exluding naval activity ).’ Possibly some 
of our readers can be of assistance to him. 

We are encouraged to start off the new year and the new volume with 
the knowledge that our appeal in the last number has brought forth some 
results. One of our subscribers has given us a generous donation to help 
keep the NEPTUNE going and we have had some excellent suggestions fon 
additional advertising from another which we will follow up. Incidental 
ly, some of our subscribers may be unaware that the NEPTUNE is a char 
ttabl corporation under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachu 
setts and that gifts to it are ther fore tax deductible. 

ERNEST S. Dope 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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From River ¢ il yde to Unamak Pass: Ship 
Star of Falkland 
BY HAROLD HUYCEI 


SHE last big shipbuilding boom in Great Britain, which turned 

out quantities of deepwater sailing ships, was well under way late 

In 18g when William Hamilton & Company, of Port Glasgow, 
Scotland, launched the big, steel, full-rigged ship Durbridge and towed 


her to the outfitting dock in the Clyde. Potter Brothers of London had 
placed an orc with Tlamuilton for two full riggers of 2,000 gross tons 
each, and had taken delivery of the first one, Dunsyre prior to the com- 


1 


letion of Durbridge. The shipyards along the narrow Clyde were busy 
he construction of steel ships, four-mast barks and a quantity of 
| 


lers for which had been plz 
! 


) 
pl 
ho, for the most part, still felt there was a big place for large 


aced by British and European ship- 
riven ships in the face of growing steam competition. The boom 
Ina year after Durbridge was completed, but not be- 
inv dozens of that type were built and sent out to sea with the 

oes that the steamship owners were seeking. 
Potter Brothers also owned Blackbraes, Hereward, and MacCallum More 


ind continued to buy ships during the next decade as their fortunes war- 


originally measured as follows: Length, 276.8 feet, breadth, 

t. depth, 24.2 feet. Gross tonnage, 2,201; net tonnage, 2,121; un- 

lech »,072 She had a « iryving capac ity ol about §,QoO long tons. As 

her forecastlehead measured °6 feet, her poop 41 feet. She carried 

oyals above big, single, topgallant sails, and double topsails, giv- 

ing the appearance of a heavily rigged ship. She set three jibs on the 

spike bowsprit, which was common enough by that time. For most of 

her career she sailed the various oceans of the globe without a wheel- 

house or charthouse, her open poop affording few luxuries and little 
comfort to her crews. 

Hers was a varied career, as will be seen in the following account of 

her thirty-seven years at sea. With the notable exception of a single voy- 


o 
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age, Durbridge did no ify for that overloaded category, the 
ship.’ Lubbock states in his well-known book, Last of the Wind 
that, becayse she was a large li Lor rot over 2,000 tons measurement 
she was not a fast sailer. the most part, a study of her voyagines bears 


bservation 


out his o 

Potter Brothers were shipowners who, like a great many of their cor 
temporaries, kept their fleet actively employed in general tramping 
bulk cargoes. The main source of mechanical steam powe1 


it century was coal. and Durbridge carried her | 


rity. Europe's breadbasket had been found in the ferti 

of Australia, California, Oregon and Washington, and it was to the 
shores that the big ship went for cargoes of grain. The Pacilic Northwest 
regions of the United States provided an unlimited supply of fir, cut in 
those days within reach of salt water and exported by the hundreds of 
shiploads to Europe and lumber-hungry regions of Australia, South Af- 
ricaand South America. Durbridge carried that commodity too on at least 
one occasion. From the arid strip of the Chilean coast she loaded nitrate 
for Europe, to be used for explosives or fertilizers. And when the eco 
t! 


nomics of the shipping business allowed, she picked up a general cargo, 


{ 
1 
| 
1 


more and more of which were going to steamers. So, from one continent 
to another, this ship plodded her way, for more than three decades, carry 
ing the commodities of commerce that her owners found for her. (Plate 
1) 

Durbridge was launched on 17 December 1891. New Year's Day, 1892, 
found the new ship at the outfitting dock near Hamilton's yard, with 
riggers at work swinging her royal yards into place, and reeving off the 
rigging of wire, chain and manila, that completed the intricate machine 
for harnessing the wind’s power. The Potters sent Captain R. Little to 
join the ship as first master, and to see to the finishing of her outfitting. 
\fter the middle of the month of January the ship was near completion. 
Captain Little shipped his mates and crew and, on 22 January, took the 


towline of a tue and was warped out of the dock at Greenock and towed 


into the Irish Sea. Thre days late she arrived at ¢ ardift. For 


her owners had fixed her to load coal for Rio de Janeiro, sailing 


a 

her initial 

voyage 

m Cardiff on 19 February. ‘The outward passage was made in 

led to Newcastle, New South Wales, and loaded a 

oo, this time for San Francisco. From Rio to Newcastle she 

x days; from Newcastle to San Francisco, eighty-eight days. 

1 it has been reported that Captain R. Little was the first maste1 


] 


it was Captain H. ‘Tl. Bridgman who finally brought her 
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into San Francisco. Where the change of masters was made has not been 
recorded. When Captain Bridgman backed his main yard outside the 
Golden Gate after eighty-eight days at sea to pick up the pilot and dicke1 
with a tug for a tow inside, he had no way of knowing that his ship would 
spend her last years hailing from this California port as an American 
SPP. 


It was 1s Decembei ISge when the ship ived, and was towed inside 


j } { } . . {+ . —— ar 
and anchored olf the city of San Francisco. After discharging her cargo 


of coal, she loaded a cargo for Liverpool and sailed on 7 March 1893. 
ly three months did not involve the expense that a 


Such a delay of near 
shipowner would be faced with today. ‘The maintenance of an engine 
room was no problem, there being none. Vhe chances are that within a 
week the famous waterfront crimps had accounted for his crew, and the 
various members were soon outward bound on any number of ships be 
fore they had a chance to count their pay-oll—if, indeed, they waited 
for it. 

What her homeward cargo was, we cannot say, but it was doubtless 
grain. Durbridge sailed home to Britain in one hundred and forty-one 
days, following over the old route around Cape Horn. 

Six weeks after arriving at Liverpool, the big full-rigger shifted down 
to the Welsh coal port of Cardiff, arriving on 15 September 1893. Her 
first round voyage since first leaving Cardiff in February of the previous 
year had taken a year and seven months. Then there followed a series of 
passages that took her to the continents of Africa, Asia and North Amer- 
ica during the next three years. There is no record of cargoes carried, 
but it is not out of order to speculate with some degree of accuracy as to 
vhat they might have been. 

Captain Bridgman took her from Cardiff to Table Bay in fifty-five 
days, arriving on 7 December 1893. Her voyages thereafter are listed as 


follows 


1894 1g January Sailed ‘Table Bay 

21 Februar Arrive ! Adelaice 

24 March Arrived Melbourne 
Sailed Melbourne 
\rrived London, 121 
Sailed London 
Arrived New York, 10 days 
Sailed New York 

91 May Arrived Shanghai, 168 days 

5 July Sailed Shanghai 


August \rrived Portland, Oregon, 40 days 


{ 
I 
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5 October Sailed Portland 
11 October Sailed Astoria 


1896 12 February Arrived Avonmouth, 124 days. 


That voyage from Melbourne to London was probably with a wool or 
grain cargo. Upon completion of that voyage she sailed to New York, and 
the very nature of her next voyage from New York to Shanghai indicates 
she had been chartered by the Anglo-American Oil Company or Stand 


ard Oil Company for a cargo of case-oil to the Chinese port. One hundred 
and sixty-eight days was longer than usual on this route, but in that era 
of sail, those voyages from the Atlantic Coast of the United States to the 
coast of China, Japan or Korea were about as long as a sailing ship might 
be called upon to make. ‘The transport of case-oil was a growing trade, fo1 
the Oriental demand for kerosene and petroleum products was on the 
increase. 

From Shanghai, Durbridge probably sailed to Astoria in ballast. Grain 
was the commodity moving from the Columbia River's hinterland, and 
the big stern-wheelers serving as towboats, Ocklahama and her sisters, were 
kept busy pushing the many empty ships to Portland's grain wharves, 
returning them to an horage off Astoria de eply loaded. 

\bout the time Durbridge completed her voyage from Oregon to Avon 
mouth, Captain Bridgman was relieved by Captain John McLauchlan, 
a native of Nova Scotia. This mariner had completed about twenty-one 
years at sea when he assumed command of Potter Brothers’ big carrier, 
and toward the end of February 18096 shifted to Cardiff for a full load of 
coal. Once again, ina North Atlantic winter, he towed to sea past Lundy 
Isle and set sail for Cape ‘Town. The South African port was reached in 
sixty-four days. After the coal was out, Durbridge set out on a long bal- 
last passage to the Columbia River. Her owners had made good timing 
in their charters. ‘Though Durbridge was not earning freights for them 
while sailing across two oceans in ballast, the prospect of a lucrative cargo 
was worth the risk 

Captain McLauchlan dropped his pilot outside Cape ‘Town on 9 July 
1896 and arrived off the Columbia River lightship on 3 October after a 
creditable passage o! nine ty-one day S. His ¢ x perience Cc in the Pacific stoc rc 
him in good stead, and his efforts toward a quick passage were somewhat 
rewarded. The harvest of grain was beginning to pile up and Durbridge 
obtained a charter to load for Liverpool. Less than a month was spent in 
the river while she loaded. Sibson & Kerr provided the cargo, 81,073 
centals valued at $100,000, and carried by the ship at a rate of {1 10s. 
It was not the best rate of the season, but fair enough. Some ships got less. 
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British ship Durbridge arriving ofl Cape Flattery, May 1goz 


and passing towline to a tug 
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German ship Sfenbek and §.S. Saxonia in Winslow H 
about 1915-1916 
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Star of Falkland laid up in winter _ irters, Fortmann Basin 


\laska Packers Association yard, Alameda, Calitornia 
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Durbridge finished her loading and left Portland on 90 October. After 
part of a day’s run down the river in tow, she anchored off Astoria for 
nearly a week while a crew was rounded up and the ship made ready for 
sea. Finally, on 6 November, she towed out over the bar in company with 
the Danish bark Havila, bound for Cork, the British bark Meinwen, 


) 
bound for Falmouth, the British ship Fulwood, also for Cork, and the 


British ship Annesley, for Cork. The following day the British ship Nar- 
cissus Sailed from the Columbia River for Falmouth. 

Phat same day, 6 November 1896, the small British bark Glenogle 
cleared Victoria, British Columbia, for Liverpool with a cargo of canned 
salmon. The next day a pair of grain ships leit Puget Sound: the big four- 
masted ship Liverpool, bound for Cork, and the four-masted bark Drium- 
craig, to Falmouth for orders. 

[his fleet of nine ships, all sailing within a few days of each other and 
from the Pacific Northwest, had the makings of a race. How did they ar- 
river The Dane, Havila, completed her passage in 1.4 days, with Mein- 
wen one day longer with 115 days. Durbridge arrived at Liverpool on 10 
March i897, 124 days from Astoria, while Glenogle arrived in the Mersey 


three days later, 127 days from Victoria. Narcissus was 127 days to Fal- 


277 ( 
37 days on the 


passage from Puget Sound to Falmouth, and the ship Fulwood took the 


mouth; Liverpool took 129 days to Cork. Drumcraig 


t Ss 


was 1 
longest time of this group with 138 days from the Columbia River to 
Cork. 

\tter discharging at Liverpool, Captain McLauchlan shifted down to 
Barry for what was doubtless another coal cargo, sailing on 8 May 1897 


> 


for Table Bay. The passage out consumed sixty days. On 7 July she en- 


rec] } >» B \ j ry j de 1 il | t -— 7 thwe | .e7e her 
tered the bay, running in unde topsal §s before a northwest breeze, then 


rounded to and brought up on both anchors. There were other anchored 


] 
} 
I 


lips in the stream, from whose decks many critical eyes watched her 
approach. ‘A foolhardy business,’ some described it, while from others: 
bit of seamanship.’ It all depe nded on your experience, ability, 

d point of view 
rm Castle for whom Potter Brothers were operating 

nagers was also in port. Her master, Captain James Mahon, was a 
Bluenose’ so a certain amount of ship visiting was inevitable. 

\fter discharging in Cape ‘Town during most of July, all of August 
and the first half of September, Captain McLauchlan received orders to 
proceed once again to the northwest coast of the United States. His pas- 
sage thence did not approach the good performance of the previous year. 
Sailing on 14 September 1897 from Cape ‘Town, the ship took all the rest 
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of that year to complete her passage, arriving off the Columbia River on 
2 January 1898, 110 days out. Prior to her arrival she was fixed by her 
owners to load 2,121 tons of wheat at 24 shillings, 9 pence, for discharge 
at United Kingdom ports, Havre, Antwerp or Dunkirk. This was an 
other way of saying ‘Falmouth’ or ‘Queenstown for orders.’ 

Before the end of January 1898 Durbridge had loaded a grain cargo 

is towed to sea from Astoria on the 26th, bound to Queenstown. 
[he voyage around Cape Horn took 138 days, with arrival being made 
on 13 June. Durbridge lay in Queenstown, Ireland, for several days be 
fore her orders came to discharge at Le Havre. 

Ihe big Standard Oil Company and its subsidiaries were chartering 
some of the largest ships afloat, both sail and steam, for their Far East 
trade, and Potter Brothers were able to get a charter arranged for thei 
big ship to load in New York. In ballast the ship sailed from Le Havre 
and made a summer crossing in forty-nine days, arriving in New York on 
q September. From New York, whence she sailed on 20 October 1898 to 
Shanghai, Durbridge took a period of time in excess of six months before 
she made her approach to the Chinese port. Her time was 202 days, ex- 
ceeding the average passage between those two ports. 

\fter the case-oil cargo was delivered safely to its consignees, Captain 
McLauchlan took his ship to sea, beating out through the China Sea and 
along the Japanese coast to northern latitudes and the United States. 
With fair winds and probably in ballast, Durbridge attempted to beat het 
poor performance of the previous passage and crossed from Shanghai to 
\storia in thirty-eight days, arriving on 20 June 1899. 

Some delay was encountered in getting a tow up the river to Portland. 
Captain McLauchlan anchored in the river opposite the town of Astoria, 
and no doubt lost his crew to the boardinghouse masters of that city. 


] } ] 


Vithin two weeks Durbridge was moored to a grain berth and soon the 


Oregon wheat was being loaded. Nearly two months were thus spent, 


and by the end of August Captain McLauchlan prepared his ship for sea 
. } 


wnstream to await completion of his crew at Astoria. Fi 
‘ptember 1899, he sailed for Oueenstown for orders, on 
familiar route around the Horn. Her passage home required 


s, and this was the ship’s sixth rounding of the famous Cape; her 


fourth vovage from Oregon to North Europe. 


After discharging at Barrow she loaded a coal cargo at Cardiff for 
fable Bay. The passage out took fifty-one days. Captain McLauchlan 
was then ordered to Melbourne for a homeward cargo. Starting at Cat 
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diff, Durl love's movements 


follow a 


2h March 
14 Ma 
10 September “up V 
October \rrived Melbourn: 

11 December Sailed Melbourne 
14 April \rrived London, 124 

1g June Sailed London 

30 July Arrived New York jl Cay 

| October Sailed New York 

Igo 26 March Arrived Shanghai, 189 « 

lt can be seen that the long haul of one hundred and eighty-three days 


from New York to Shanghai was done with a saving of almost three weeks 


compared to her last passage over that course. 
[Lying in Shanghai with Durbridge in the month of April 1902 was the 
sritish four-mast bark County of Caithness under the command of Captain 


Buchan. Both ships were finishing up their discharging about the same 
time and both were to proceed in ballast to Cape Flattery and Puget 
Sound. This had all the makings of a race, upon the outcome of which 
the masters laid a wager. ‘The standard item of betting amongst ship- 
masters was at least a hat, and if their inclinations and accounts permit- 
ted, something more would be put on the line. Captain Buchan took his 
County of Caithness to sea on 14 April, followed five days later by Captain 
McLauchlan in Durbridge. Available records show Caithness arriving at 
Royal Roads, British Columbia, actually five days after the arrival of 
Durbride 
Phe late Basil Lubbock gives Durbridge credit for making this passage 
in twenty-six days and, indeed, the shipping intelligence of the times 
states that the full-rigger did make the passage in twenty-six days. How- 
‘ver, Lloyd’s List gives the date of departure from Shanghai as 19 April 
nd arrival at Victoria, British Columbia, 18 May. This would make 
e of twenty-nine days. Even the Tacoma Daily Ledger got confused 
with the dates but carried the following account of the visit of Durbridge 
to that city. 


Lhe British ship Durly .... has the distinction of having made the fastest voy- 
age on record from Shanghai to Puget Sound in twenty-six days. Shortly after 
Durbridge arrived at Royal Roads she proceeded up Sound to load a cargo of wheat 
here for Kerr-Gifford and Company for South Africa. So far as is known her twenty- 


six day passage from Shanghai across the Pacific is the fastest voyage ever made by a 
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sailing vessel. Instead of following the usual route of the sailing ve 

out into the Pacific as soon as possible, ¢ aptain McLauchlan kept to 
skirting the Japane se coast taking advantage of wind and currents and g¢ 
far North as about 50.: tally following the Great 
arriving at Roval Roads on gist Mave 

This last voyage of the Durbridge shows in all the sharper contrast when taken 
with the voyages of the British bark Tweedsdale, now in port, or the Sam Skolfield IT 
now at Port Townsend. The Tweedsdale sailed from Hong Kong, which is about 
three hundred miles South of Shanghai, on 8 January and did not reach the Sound 
until June first, being about five months en route, and getting as far south as Pit 
cairn Island. The Skolfield left Manila on 12 December and arrived Puget Sound 
on 19 May, via Yokohama, having been about six months. 

Captain McLauchlan is an old mariner of twenty-seven years experience and he 
knows the whole Pacific Ocean probably as well as the average ‘Tacoma man knows 
Pacific Avenue... . 

To the sailorman the Durbridge is known as a ‘good ship,’ one upon ¥ hich the 
sailor is well treated and where food is good. But after over a quarter of a century's 


experience, Captain McLauchlan says he is beginning to wonder if it pays 


Durbridge lay in Roval Roads for three weeks before she was taken in 
tow by the well-known and powerful tug Lorne for the trip to ‘Tacoma. 
In the early years of the twentieth century Tacoma was the leading 
port on Puget Sound. It was the headquarters .of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, and the terminus for the long trains of wheat moving out from 
the interior plains of Washington and Oregon. Kerr-Gifford and Com- 
pany, a large shipper of grain in the Northwest, chartered Durbridge for 
a full load, at 24s gd, to be discharged at Cape ‘Town, South Africa. 
She was not long in taking her cargo. She was berthed at the London 
Dock, one of many long grain wharves close by the city, and no delay 
was encountered. ‘The season for grain had just begun, and hers was 
only the fifth cargo to be cleared from the port in the month of June. On 
18 June the loading was completed and Captain McLauchlan shifted 
the ship to the stream to get her ready for sea. Two days late he cleared 
at the Customhouse, his manifest showing a complete cargo of 35.493 
bags of wheat, the equivalent of 133,462 bushels, all valued at $100,000. 
\ tug was ordered for Saturday, 21 June, and in the afternoon, on 


schedule, Durbridge was towed to sea, leaving only four ships in port be- 


hind her. Her stay in port was short and the dispatch was swift. It would 
not be so on her next call on the waters of Puget Sound. 

facoma’s best-known and probably most prosperous ship chandler at 

ng column nd elsewhere in this newspaper, Durhbridge is shown to have 


| Roads on 18 May. So, regardless of the different arrival dates shown in the daily 


rar 
afe to assume the ship did make the passage in twenty-six days 
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the time was Mr. J. C. Podd. Evidence at hand shows him to have been 

a go-getter for business and he solicited all the shipping in the port. Cap- 
i 


tain Mclauchlan did some business with him too. The tow from ‘la- 


coma to Cape Flattery was a long one and Captain McLauchlan was be- 


ing aided bya Puget Sound pilot who assisted in conning the ship through 
the channels. On nearing the open sea Captain McLauchlan had a little 
time to go to his cabin to pen a short note on the following day, ad- 
dressed to the well-known supplier of ships, Mr. “Vodd. 


22 June 1902, Noon. Mr. Dear Mr. Todd; I am now off Cape Flattery and soon 
going to make sail, and trust to make a good passage to Cape ‘Town, and dear boy, 
hope to see you soon again as you have treated me well in all respects while in ‘Ta- 
coma. Trusting we will mect again, soon, Yours faithfully, J. McLauchlan. 


With that, Captain McLauchlan sealed the envelope and stumped 
back up to the poop, where the pilot was getting ready to board the tug 
and return to the inland waters of the Sound. Yes, the pilot would be glad 
to mail the note for him, and poked the envelope in an inside pocket. 
‘The tug’s towline was dropped when Cape Flattery and ‘Tatoosh Island 
were well on the port quarter and a fair wind in prospect. Three clouds 
of white steam from the tug’s whistle and three blasts to wish Durbridge 
a good passage, while sail was set and the voyage begun. 

Ninety days at sea brought the deeply loaded ship around the Horn 
and into ‘Table Bay, a remarkably good passage for the ship. With the 
discharging of grain taking a long time, Durbridge lay in Cape ‘Town for 
nearly three months. And it was at this point in the career of the ship that 
her master died. Though not an old man, reckoned to be near the fifty- 

rk, Captain McLauchlan passed away and was succeeded by his 

Mr. Harry Wannell. Mr. Wannell had been in the ship for several 

and hailed from ‘Topsham, Devon, where his father was on old 
ham pilot. 

Captain Wannell finally put to sea from Cape Town on 11 December 
:goz and sailed for Newcastle, New South Wales, for a cargo of coal, 
taking thirty-three days for the passage. The destination for this cargo 
was Iquique, on the dry coast of Chile. The high latitudes in the South 
Pacific Ocean knew many windjammers, for it was in the region of the 
Forties that the ships found the strong, fair winds to drive them along. 
Captain Wannell sailed from Newcastle on 23 February 1903, taking 
Durbridge down into the South Pacific during what would be that hemis- 
phere’s autumn season. Sixty days out he arrived in Iquique roads and 


} 


anchored in the harbor to begin the discharge into lighters. 
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Durbridge loaded a cargo of nitrate from lighters and sailed on & Au 
gust for Hamburg. The homeward voyage took one hundred days. Het 
approach to the Elbe River was marred by grounding, and r the 
nitrate cargo was out of the ship she spent quite some time getting re 
paired. 

Nearly three years had passed since Durbridge had been in home waters. 
During that time she had been around the world twice and had carried 
iour cargoes. Such tramping was common enough, Captain Wannell 
stayed with the ship during her repairs in Hamburg and put her on the 
loading berth in that port, sailing on 13 January 1904 for San Francisco 
There was a total of thirty-one on board in the crew, which had come 
from the boardinghouses of Hamburg. 

February sailings into the North Atlantic were not new to Potters’ big 
ship. Down through both Atlantics, around Cape Horn, and up through 
both Pacifics went Durbridge, arriving off the Golden Gate on 11 July 
after a longish passage of 149 days. A good part of the summer was spent 
in the Bay area discharging her outward cargo and awaiting a charte1 
Finally she was fixed for lumber, to load in the Columbia River, and 
cleared the Golden Gate on 15 October 1904. Within three weeks she 
was moored to a lumber mill berth and loading began. 

By the last week of December she was loaded. Captain Wanncell 
cured a crew from the boardinghouse masters in what was probably the 
toughest port on the Pacific coast at the time. The high-handed methods 
employed by the crimps and boardinghouse masters had ofte 
masters of foreign ships to protest to their consuls in Portland, but 
caine of it. Shipmasters’ Assoc lations were formed to resist the hig! 
of blood money charged for furnishing crews but in the long run 
were ineffectual. 

\ week in Astoria provided enough time for the ship to be readied fo1 
sea and a crew rounded up from Portland and Astoria. On 4 January 


y 


Durbridve. s towed out over the Columbia River bar and sail was 
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set for the cast coast of Africa. Her destination was Port Natal,? which was 
reached 108 days out, not a fast passage. 

foward the end of her discharging at Port Natal, a winter gale drove 
her aground. After some difliculty and a little delay she was floated and 
inspected. Whatever damage she might have sustained did not kee p her 
from sailing, and within a couple of weeks of this mishap she was again 

a, bound for Astoria, Oregon 
Ninety-two days at sea brought her once more to the Columbia River 


lightship, arriving On 28 pte mbe1 1Qos. She was taken in tow by one 


of the familiar stern-wheelers and taken to Portland and a loading berth. 
\fter loading grain, Captain Wannell took his charge to sea on 1 Decem- 
ber 1905, bound for north Europe on his last voyage in the ship. Dur- 


bridge was 13.4 days on the homeward passage, arl iving at Swansea, Wales, 
on 14 April 1906. 

\t the conclusion of this voyage, Captain Wannell left the ship and 
was succeeded by Captain A. C. Inglis. Durbridge was to remain under 
the Potter Brothers’ house flag for at least three and a half years more, 
but Captain Inglis took her from Swansea and the coast of England for 
the last time under the British flag. The last four days of May saw the 
ship towing around through the busy Channel shipping to Antwerp to 
load a general cargo for San Francisco. She lay in the Belgian port all of 
June and most of July, finally getting away on 26 July. 

\ good many British shipowners were disposing of their sailing ships 
in favor of steamships about the time Durbridge loaded on this voyage 
for the west coast of North America. The appearance of a huge, subsi- 
dized fleet of sailing ships flying the tricolor of France on the face of the 
world’s oceans a few years previously had dictated a lesson in economics 
to British shipowners. The result was the move to dispose of many sail- 
ing ships to foreign buyers, replacing them with larger steam tramps. 
Some of the finer ships went to Germany, a few came under American 
ownership by various means, but most went to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. With the exception of a few shipowners who were bold enough to 
order one or two last sailing ships from shipyards in Britain, the tramping 
trade was gradually being conceded to steamers. 

Once again Durbridge worked out into the North Atlantic and shaped 
off for Cape Horn, but her passage round that southern headland to the 
Golden Gate was far from spectacular. One hundred and fifty-four days 
were spent on the passage, with arrival being made two days after Christ- 
mas 1906. Once her cargo of European hardwood, probably including 
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some stecl and coke, had been discharged, the big ship anchored in some 
inactive corner of the Bay awaiting a charter—preferably on that coast. 

Finally Grace & Company, the well-known business house with varied 
and wide interests in South America, chartered her to load a full cargo of 
lumber in ‘Tacoma. Captain Inglis secured a crew and sailed from San 
Francisco on 16 March 1907. Within ten days he was reported in the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca and on 27 March was picked up by a watchtul tug 
and towed to Port ‘Townsend. Hind, Rolph and Company's ship Henry 
Villard was in port at the time, bound to the ‘Tacoma mills for a cargo 
of lumber, so both ships were taken in tow by the tug Tyee and brought 
down the Sound. Durbridge went to a buoy in Commencement Bay and 


began discharging her San Francisco ballast, an operation that took her 


all of ten days to complete. Finally on 8 April she shifted in to the Ta- 
coma Mill dock along with the four-mast bark Muskoka and began load- 
ing. Loading lumber was a slow operation at best in the Northwest. Dur- 
bridge was to be a familiar sight along the western shore of Commence 
ment Bay. 

If Captain Inglis didn’t lose his crew to the Port Townsend boarding- 
house runners when inbound, it can be safely assumed that the ‘Tacoma 
runners cleaned him out. The ‘Tacoma Mill was only one of many very 
busy sawmills that clustered along the waterfront, and this one in par- 
ticular was hard by the sailors’ boardinghouse in Old Tacoma run by a 
big man named Billy Ryan. Ryan was an imported gentleman, whose 
qualifications for his calling as a boardinghouse master were said to 
have included a term as a fighter. The owner of the boardinghouse was 
one Dave Evans who also had more interests uptown in a hostelry known 
as the Donnelly Hotel. These two men were therefore comfortably es 
tablished in the business of being hosts to visiting sailormen, and seeing 


1 
| 
i 


that they were employed on outward-bound ships when the opportunity 


offered. And since Tacoma was one of the busiest ports on the Sound at 
the time, Messrs. Ryan and Evans maintained a lively trade in furnishing 
crews—not always including sailors—to departing ships. 

Durbridge spent the balance of April, all of May and June and part of 
July loading and stowing a cargo of 2,000 M feet of lumber for Antofa- 
gasta and Iquique, Chile. As the last of the cargo was brought into sight 
and the ship nearing the end of her loading operation, Captain Inelis 
made the customary contract with the Evans boardinghouse master to 
provide him with a crew. In all good faith Captain Inglis began to get 
his ship ready for sea and noted that the semblance of a crew was deliv- 


ered to the ship’s decks. 
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The Tacoma Daily Ledger, which gave the Tacoma waterfront ade- 

quate and interesting coverage in its news columns, came up with a new 
development in its issue of 11 July 1907. 


Signed on for a voyage to the West Coast on the British ship Durbridge removed 
and signed for a voyage to the West Coast of South America on the American bark 
St. James, and a third time removed and placed in the county jail is the experience 
of Peter Thomas, ‘Thomas Little and Charles Schmidt, who will appear this morn 
ing in the United States District Court for settlement of their entanglement. 

Meanwhile the peaceful calm of the local waterfront has been given a stir, and 
ripples of discomfort and disagreement have been circling among the captains of 
the two vessels and the local boarding master. 

A few days ago three sailors were signed on the Durbridge, procurred according 
to the contract by the local boarding master. It seems the captain of the vessel 
(Capt. Inglis) had given the boarding master a contract to secure the men, but be 
fore they were sccured his owners ordered him to Port ‘Townsend to complete crew. 
Phe boarding master objected to the removal of the men to Port Townsend and 
stated if the ship Icft port the men should be left behind. The master of the ship 
wrote a letter to the boarding master asking for written explanation, and stating 
that the men would be paid for after the crew had been secured at Port Townsend. 

Yesterday (10 July) the boarding master went to the ship and removed the men, 
as ground for his action claiming the ship’s master had violated the contract. The 
American bark St. James needed sailors and had also a contract with the boarding 
mastcr. The men were accordingly signed before the deputy shipping 


commiussione 
and taken on board the vessel 
Securing a deputy United States Marshall, the captain of the Durbridge went to 
the bark Si. James last evening and caused the arrest of the men on the charge of 
desertion. ‘They were taken to the county jail. The master of the St. James objected 
to their removal on the ground that the men had been signed on the American ves 
sel and were under the protection of the American flag. Upon threatened arrest 
from the marshall the master of the S!. James allowed the men to leave the vessel. 
Phere was a rumor last night that the master of the St. James might be accused of 
conspiring to secure the seamen and be brought into court today but he clat 
have known nothing of the circumstances of the cas 
The Durbridge was to have left for Port Townsend last evening and the S/. James 
to have departed for the West Coast this morning. Both have indefinitely can 
! orders for their tugs 
Phe following day the dispute was settled, with the Shipping Commis 
sioner ordering the deputy United States Marshal to escort the trio of 


bartered seamen to Durlridge. They were reported to have been satisfied 


with the settlement of the dispute, and Captain Inglis announced his 
intention of securing a tug and shifting up the Sound to Port ‘Townsend 
to secure the balance of his crew as planned. Captain Parker of St. James 
had shifted to Port ‘Townsend and tidied up the last of his duties before 
clearing for sea. But there was a warrant out for his arrest, sworn to by 
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Captain Inglis of Durbridge, charging Captain Parker with conspiracy 
to steal his crew. The sailing of St. James was delayed while her master 
posted a bond and agreed to return to Tacoma for a hearing. It was ru- 
mored that a relief master would take S/. James to sea, but Captain Parker 
declared for all to hear it would cause him no little trouble since he al- 
ready had his family on board and the ship had been cleared at the Cus 
tomhouse in Tacoma. 
[hings quieted down for a few days after that. Nothing 


heard concerning Captain Parker, and finally on 17 July St. James tow 


out through the straits and was gone—apparently with Captain Parket 


still in command. 

Captain Inglis did not fare so well in getting his crew. But while wait- 
ing, as was the custom in those days, Captain Inglis was not at a loss for 
entertainment. Mrs. Inglis accompanied her husband on this voyage, and 
a few days after the St. James incident both she and Captain Inglis, along 
with Captain MacDonald of Muskoka and Captain Dalyrimple of the 
bark Jnveramsay were guests of Acting British Vice-Consul Agassiz for 
dinner at the Tacoma Hotel. Next, a Captain Henry W. Campling died 
and his funeral was attended by most of the masters of other British ships 
in port. 

July expired. On 2 August Captain Inglis secured the balance of his 
crew, which were delivered to the ship anchored about a half mile from 
shore. They were soon at work getting the rest of the gear in order for 
sailing, while Captain Inglis made his call at the Customhouse and 
cleared his ship for Antofagasta and Iquique. 

On Sunday, 4 August, a Negro, J. Freeman, one of the newly acquired 
sailors, feeling somewhat apprehensive about the coming voyage, let 
himself down a line into the waters of the bay and began swimming 
ashore. Hardly had his shoulders felt the chill of the Sound, when he real- 
ized the water was too cold for any sustained swimming; but he swam 
around for about a half hour until his cries for help brought some aid and 
he was hauled out—back on board Durbridge. 

‘Dat water sho is cole,’ he is quoted as saying, shivering, as he made his 
way forward to his recently deserted bunk to find some dry clothes. 

On Monday morning, 5 August 1907, a tug came out for Durbridge 
and towed her toward open sea, clearing ‘Tatoosh early the next day. 

The passage to Antofagasta was prolonged due to a seriously damaged 
rudder and steering gear. All of 111 days were needed to bring her to the 
Chilean port and even then she spent the balance of the year and a good 
part of early 1g08 in port. From the date of her arrival, 25 November 
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1907, until 16 April 1908, Durbridge lay in Antofagasta. Finally the re- 
pairs were effected, the cargo consigned to that port discharged and the 
ship shifted up the coast to Iquique. Whatever cargo remained for this 


second discharge was not long in being lightered ashore and a nitrate 


cargo loaded. On 11 May she hove up her anchors and sailed out of 
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damaged condition, Captain Inglis returned to Valparaiso, which was 


reached sixty-one days out of Iquique. More time was lost; in fact, over 


two months were Spe mt in Valpai uso before Durl doe was repaired and 


1 


she cleared from that port on 15 September 1g08. Over a year had passed 
since the ship had sailed from “Tacoma; nearly ten months had been spent 
along the Chilean coast, or trying to get away from it. 

It wasa bedrageled Durbridge that towed up the Elbe River on 21 Jan- 
uary 1909, 128 days from Valparaiso and 255 days from Iquique. 

When the cargo was out, Potters’ Hamburg agents were instructed to 
find a more or less permanent berth for their big ship and she was laid 
up. Her last voyage for her British owners had been completed, and 
whether or not they had actually decided then that her services were at 
an end, Durbridge did not carry the little sea-horse house flag of the Pot- 
ter Brothers of London to sea again. 

Ihe year 1909 wore on. Certainly the German shipowners, under 
whose critical eyes she lay for those many months did not overlook her 
large size and carrying capacity. Maybe those big, deep, topgallant sails 
weren't so handy. Laeisz of Hamburg had yet to build the last of their 
Cape Horners, but they were buying some fine big ships and selling their 
smaller ones. No, apparently Laeisz didn’t want her, though they had 
ample opportunity to look her over, there in Hamburg Harbor. 

‘The Vinnens of Bremen were shipowners of some repute and operated 
an imposing fleet of big square-riggers, most of which had come from 
British yards. But the Vinnens didn’t buy Durbridge. 

Finally, the Hamburg firm of Knohr and Burchard arranged to buy 
her toward the end of 1909, and she was renamed Steinbek. She was the 
third vessel to carry that name to sea, her immediate predecessor being 
a 1,700-ton bark, formerly Lodestar. 

Knohr and Burchard installed halyard winches and brace winches in 
their new ship, innovations that were finding favor amongst German 
shipowners in new ships then a-building, or on purchased ships from 


other owners. ‘Though invented and introduced for practical use by 
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Captain Jarvis, a British shipmaster, the brace winch was not as readily 
accepted by the British in general as by the Germans. When properly 
used the halyard winches and brace winches reduced the work of han- 
dling a ship’s yards by a considerable amount. But they could be dan 
gerous too. 

German sailing ships, like their sisters under the flags of other mari 
time nations, were, in those years just prior to World War I, chiefly en 
gaged in the tramping trades carrying bulk cargoes. One of the last 
strongholds of German-owned windjammers was the nitrate trade from 
Chile to Europe, with occasional voyages from the Pacific Northwest 
with grain and lumber. In the dozen years prior to the war, Knohr and 
Burchard kept their fleet engaged for the most part in a series of voyages 
that took them from north Europe to Chile or the Gulf of California 
with coke, thence to the Pacific Northwest for grain or lumber. Or, after 
discharging the outward cargo they would be dispatched in ballast for 
Newcastle, New South Wales, for coal and return to Chile—then home 
with nitrate. This itinerary would permit just about one round voyage 
per year. 

The new owners of Steinbek, ex-Durbridge, assigned Captain J]. Koch 
as first master of their new acquisition. (Plate 2) 

On Sunday, 6 January 1910, a tug came alongside the black-painted 
Steinbek and eased her out of her berth, through the congested shipping 
of Hamburg harbor and into the Flbe River. For three days she lay in 
the river, finally moving on down past Cuxhaven and towing into the 


| ‘ 


North Sea. At noon of the thirteenth she left the island of Helgoland 


astern and set sail across the North Sea, looking for a fair wind through 


the narrow Dover Strait and into the English Channel. Five days late1 


4 
she passed Dungeness; on the nineteenth St. Catherine’s Head was passed 
abeam at 5:40 P.M., ile the ship telt her way along in the darkness of 
the long winter night. The Channel was safely negotiated and finally on 


the twenty-first the big full-rigger passed Lundy Island and was towed in 
to Port Talbot, on the southern Welsh coast 

There she lay for over two wecks, while a full cargo of Welsh coal was 
poured through her hatches and trimmed. On 9 February the pilot and 
tug took Steinbek to sea as far as Lundy Island, where the sails were set and 
the voyage to \ntofagasta, Chile, begun. 

For only a day Steinbek wallowed in the Bristol Channel without a 
breeze and unable to maintain steerage way, but on the tenth a breeze 
found her and sent her farther off soundings and into the wider reaches 
of the North Atlantic 
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Captain Koch kept two logs in his ship, as was the custom—one with 
weather data for the Deutsches Seewarte in Hamburg, the equivalent of 
the United States Navy’s Hydrographic Office, and, of course, the regu- 
lar ship’s log. The account of the weather that struck Steinbek shortly 
after this is best described by the Old Man himself: 


We left Port Talbot deeply loaded on the morning of g February 1910 with a 
strong West Nor’west wind. The lot and tug left us at noon when Lundy Island 


was bearing south. During the forenoon we had a complete calm and tll midnight 


of the 1oth we were drifting without | abl eer the ves On the 10th and 


th vy tacked against a hard We 


p's log we find that the glass 
lav on the thirteenth, starting shortly 
03 inches, and dropping to 29.93 by 


) 
>and by 8 p.m. that night hit a 


the boltropes: Inner jib, maintopmast 

irds were all right but nothing broke. 

the deck was always full of water from the fore- 

n roval backstavs broke, the gale was raging for twenty- 

land veered to the Northwest, blowing from this direc- 

hours with a force 7-8 Beaufort, On the 17th again veering to South- 

vasing to hurricane force. A new mizzen topmast staysail,was 

vn out of the boltropes. The bolt in the deck had been broken and the sheet 
as hanging on the main topgallant yard. A breaker took the port boat with 

we furled the mizzen lower topsail. I was astonished that the other two 

tils held the strain for the hurricane raged with full strength. On the following 


sh water in the starboard tank mixed with salt water 


6’4’, a nice surprise. The upper fastenings 


he tanks had 


together were broken. Afterwards 


t 
of the starboard tank had loosened the brass screw 


rance into the tank. I think that 
vays more than two hun- 


eck between six and eleven pm. The vessel was lving dead, 
? 


larms of the lower vards sometimes touched the water. The hurricane 
eradually vecred to southerly direction until the gist. It was still blowing as a strong 
gale, lessening on the 22nd when it veered to the West. Until the g5th the wind 
blew from the West partly moderate and partly with gale force. On the e6th again 
a full hurricane, the fore lower topsail was blown away completely—chains, hooks 
and jackstays being broken. 


* 
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A breaker swept the Third Mate Papske overboard. Fortunately I got him on 
board again by pulling him over the rail at the stern. The vessel was working hor- 
ribly. The upper crosstrees broke. A breaker loosened the anchors, and all the bolts 
torn out of the deck. Between 27 February and 6th March the wind changed be- 
tween South Souwest and North Nor’west, sometimes blowing moderate and some- 
times with gale force. 

I think these circumstances will excuse me for not having written this logbook 
from the beginning of the voyage. (Signed) J. Koch, Master. 


Steinbek was battered, no doubt of that. But there was no sign of mortal 
damage to the hull and the hatches had held. ‘That was most important. 
Despite the parting of the mizzen royal backstays, the rest of the heavy 
standing rigging held, so that the weary crew of Steinbek could not expect 
to put back. They kept on and came into the lower latitudes and finer 
weather. 


Before leaving these waters and the approaches to the 


Channel, the 
following log extracts may be of interest, giving only the noon position 


and some weather data. The fluctuation of the barometer and accom- 
panying wind changes on a near hourly basis for over a week provided 
anxious times for Captain Koch and his crew. Often Steinbek beat against 
southwesterly gales, losing distance and time. 
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sy the end of February Steinbek was out of the worst of it all and be- 
gan cutting down her latitude. Captain Koch attempted to work his ship 
to the westward to cross the line in the vicinity of St. Paul rocks, near the 
twenty-eighth meridian. ‘The farther west he went the better chance he 
would have of holding on to fair winds, since there would be a better 
chance to pick up the southeast trades with little lost time. 

\ month out, Sfembek picked up the northeast trades and settled down 
for some unspectacular but steady sailing. Fair winds sent her along her 
way, but only once, on 14 March, did she break the two-hundred-mile 
per day mark. Her day’s run in the lower northern latitudes ran as fol- 
lows, starting with 11 March: 157, 119, 165, 202, 199, 146, 110, 83, 75, 
75, 99, 140, 161, 140, 148, 149, 76, 57, 57, this last being on gq March, 
the day before she crossed the line. Steinbek was forty-nine days out when 
she crossed into the southern hemisphere in 26-07 west, a couple of hun; 
dred miles east of St. Paul rocks. 

For a few days she wallowed, waiting for a breeze, but she didn’t wait 
long. A series of squalls from the southwest bowled her along until the 
southeast trades picked her up and kept her moving toward the Brazilian 
coast. Off the coast of Patagonia a severe gale {rom the southwest battered 
the ship for a day or two but soon passed. 

Captain Koch’s intention was to pass through the Straits of Le Maire; 
his hope was for the wind to come from the north’ard, and indeed it did, 
until Staten Island came into sight. On 16 May Steinbek approached the 
straits with a northwest wind to help, but hardly had the ship squared 
away for the run through than the wind jumped into the west and then 
to the southwest. On the seventeenth Staten Island lay ahead, but Cap- 
tain Koch felt his Way around the eastern end and began the beat around 
Cape Horn. 


Variable winds greeted Steinbeck, but mostly from the southwest. With- 
ina week Diego Ramirez was sighted, and it seemed as 1f the ship had a 


{ 


fair chance to get far enough west to clear the Cape Horn region. ‘Then 


the wind backed to the northwest and drove the ship to the south’ard, 
and just as quickly veered into the southwest. Captain Koch tacked 
against these headwinds, going as far south as 58-50 before heading up 
north again. The glass dropped to twenty-nine inches, and then on 2 
June to 28.25; and with ominous sign came hurricane winds from the 
direction just west of north. Better that than from the west. But it didn’t 
last long enough for Steinbek to make the westing needed. ‘The glass rose 
a little, the wind backed into the general direction from the southwest 
and Steinbek took advantage of the good chance to shy away from the Ant- 
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arctic waters. On 5 June she made one of her best day’s runs of the voy- 
age, 207 miles, but they were painful miles in the wrong direction. The 
work of two weeks was eaten up in twenty-four hours, and the soaked and 
frozen crew found themselves near their position of 22 May. Again the 
beat to the westward began, and another ten days brought her to 30 west. 
Here she had enough room to get shaped up into the Pacific, and Captain 
Koch soon began cutting across the latitudes into warmer waters. 

On 20 June, with the wind from the south-sou'west, Steinbek crossed 
fifty south in the Pacific, taking thirty-five days to ‘round the Horn,’ that 
area lying south of the fiftieth parallels in both oceans. Again she found 
variable winds until she reached 35 south and then the southeast trades 
brought her to the approaches of Antofagasta, Chile. 

At 11 A.M., 11 July 1910, Steinbek arrived off Antofagasta, 152 days 
out of Port Talbot, and anchored in the harbor. Captain Koch noti 
hed the consig1 ees that his ship was ready to discharge, but it was six 
days before arrangements could be made to provide lighters to take off 
the coal. An average of three and a half lighters per day were loaded 
alongside Steinbek and towed to shore for discharging. With a swivel in 
her cables, Steinbek lay at anchor for over a month discharging the coal. 
July went, and August came, winter in the southern hemisphere. By 21 
\ugust the coal was out and the crew put to sweeping down and wash- 


ing down the hold. This took two days, and on 23 August a string of light 


ers came alongside loaded to the gunwales with bagged nitrate. 


To be continued 
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The Origin and Diffusion of Oculi: 
A Rejoinder 


BY CARROL QUIGLI } 


R. BOWEN was greatly agitated by my article in the July 1955 

issue’ criticizing his article in the January issue.?, Numerous 

letters were exchanged without assuaging his agitation.’ ‘This 
culminated in his most recent article‘ which, to put it gently, is a most 
extraordinary melange of factual errors and interpretative misconcep- 
tions. 


My July 195: 


9) 


] 


article was anned at three topics: (1) Mr. Bowen’s state- 


ments that the use of oculi originated with the Romans; (2) his further 
statements that this trait was taken to India by the Romans: and (2) his 
general misuse of historical evidence. In my article I did very little with 
the third point, simply seeking to show that there were alternative, and, 
on the whole, better interpretations of the evidence than the ones offered 
by Mr. Bowen. In the present article I shall devote more attention to this 
third point and shall feel free to make necessary comments on historical 
methodology. 

In his letters last summer Mr. Bowen insisted (1) that he never said 
that the Romans ‘invented’ the oculus but rather that oculi had a ‘Roman 
origin’; (2) that when he used the word ‘origin’ he did not mean origina- 
tor but merely diffusor of the trait; (s) that when he spoke of ‘Romans’ he 
did not mean Latin speakers but Roman citizens, or, alternatively, peo- 
ple living in the ‘Roman period’ including Greeks. 


* 1 wish to thank the Dumbarton Oaks Resear 


} 


ch Library of Harvard University for the use of 
resources while writing this I ape! 


1C, Ouigley, ‘Certain Considerations on the Origin and Diffusion of Oculi,” AMFRICAN NEPTUNF, 


Maritime Superstitions of the Aral AMERICAN NEPTUNE, XV_ (1955), 5-48 


ief lett were: (1) Bowen to Dodge on 11 August 195%: (2) Bowen to Dodge on 26 Au- 
rll Ouigle v to Dodge on 8 S« pte mbet +) Bowen to Quigley on 29 Septe mber; and (5) Quigley 
to Dodve on 10 October. It would be difficult to say how much my two letters, which were forwarded 
to Mr. Bowen, have influenced his 1957 article, but this article contains numerous paragraphs which 
seck, without reference to me or to my letters, to answer criticisms made in these letters. This is true, 


for example, of pp. 264, 278, 280, 282, and elsewhere 


oust 


+R. L. Bowen, Jr., ‘Origin and Diffusion of Oculi,’” AMERICAN NFrrune, XVIT (1957), 262-291. 


or 


oS 
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In my answers to Mr. Bowen's letters I refuted these contentions by 
quoting from Mr. Bowen's article. It is true that Mr. Bowen does not use 
the word ‘invent’; instead he says (in six places) that oculi have a ‘Roman 
origin.’ In one of these passages (quoted below) Mr. Bowen says that ‘all 
such designs’ have a Roman origin.* Such a statement must mean that all 
peoples who have oculi obtained them from the Romans and, accordingly, 
that the Romans had them before anyone else and must have been the 
originators of the trait and thus the inventors. ‘The use of the word ‘ori- 
gin’ to mean the diffusor rather than the originator would constitute a mis- 
use of the word.° It is quite clear that when Mr. Bowen wrote his Jan- 
uary 1955 article he (1) implied that the Romans originated (that is, in- 
vented) this trait and (2) used the word Romans to mean Latin-speaking 
persons and not to signify either citizenship or chronology. One signifi- 
cant passage reads as follows: 


‘Hornell argues for a Greek origin of the oculus found on the boats of 


Sicily and other places in the Mediterranean, and he suggests that many 


are the direct result of Greek colonists. I must disagree with this view 
strongly; a triangle is never shown on boats in Greek art, but we have sev- 
eral examples of it in Roman art. Hornell has failed to see the significance 
of the triangle occurring on the boats of both the West and the East. 
It is this triangle which shows the common Roman origin of all such de- 
signs. [his design has been spread from England to China by the Roman 
Empire.’ * This passage clearly distinguishes between Roman and Greek 


on what can only be a linguistic basis;* it claims a ‘Roman origin’ for the 
on ‘Roman origin’ in Bowen, ‘Maritime Superstitions,’ pp 21 2, 24 (two 


Bowen's carelessne n his writing is almost unl 
(both mentioned above) are used with vague or changeable or inco 
numerous errors ol {t, whi fassume are also b sed on care ( 
given in this pap b Il mention a few 
} - ] { 
same paragraph he rete 
although the relief in qui 

horities who have examined 

among others, ¢ Anti 

reria dello Stato, 19 pe ? 

t barbari). Mr. Bowe sness is also evident in |} 

might point out that, after telling u Maritime Superstit 
to China by the Roman Empire,’ he tells us later (p. 45 

e probably borrowed the eye from the Indians.’ 
wen, ‘Maritime Superstitions,’ p. 24, [assume that the ambiguous word ‘design’ in this quota 

tion refers to the use of oculi since this is the topic of the paragraph as shown in the first sentence 
of the quotation. If the word ‘design’ means the combination of oculus and triangle, my discussion 
is still valid: if, on the other hand, Mr. Bowen has changed the topic of his paragraph, so that the 
word ‘design’ means the use of the triangle alone, then his paragraph becomes meaningless and my 
discussion of it is beside the point. 


8 A similar distinction had been made earlier, on p. 19, in a passage quoted in n. 12 below. 
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trait everywhere; and it claims that this trait was diffused everywhere ‘by’ 
(does this mean during?) the Roman Empire. These claims, both for 
Roman origin and for Roman diffusion, are mistaken and are based on a 
series of factual errors which are assumed by Mr. Bowen to be true 
throughout his January 1955 article. Three of these errors are as follows: 
(1) It is not true that oculi do not occur with triangles on Greek boats? 
and, accordingly, any inferences based on an assumed distinction between 
Greek and Roman boats in this respect is mistaken. (2) It is a mistake to 
argue about a Greek or Roman origin for oculi in ‘Sicily and other places in 
the Mediterranean’ because, as | shall show below, this trait is older than 
either the Greeks or Romans all through the Mediterranean, since it was 
used on Egyptian, Cretan, Canaanite, Phoenician, Carthaginian, and 
Etruscan vessels before we can safely speak of Greek, or still less, of Roman 
boats. (3) It is an error to state that ‘this design has been spread from Eng- 
land to China by the Roman Empire’ because it was spread, at least to 
England and possibly to China long before there was any Roman Empire 
or even any Romans.*° 

In my 1955, article I sought to refute Mr. Bowen’s claim for ‘a Roman 
origin’ for this trait ‘everywhere’ by giving references to show that the 
Egyptians had oculi long before the Romans." In his 1957 article (p. 262), 


Mr. Bowen concedes that the Romans did not invent the oculus but feels 


»Oculi enclosed in triangular areas on Greek vessels earlier than the Roman period will be found, 
for example, on pottery dated before 5090 B.c.; there is a much-published example in the British 
Museum: see Britist 


X 
Museum. Department of Greek and Roman Antiquitie { Guide to the Exhibi 


ond edit 


Greel on, London: British Museum, 1920), pp. 


R4-3h. 
Bowen recognized in his first article, p. 19), and the 
fie. 4) used triang! clore the Rom- 
] *k oculi to 
" ks had colored 
and that these occur both with and 
idons the chief argument offered in his 
is took oculi to India (namely that both Romans and Indians 
itly colored red 

pe took pla considerably before 1000 B.c. 
‘sh p depicted on the Caergwle bowl men 
Phames and Huds 1952), pp. 76 and 
s, Stone) Age, surely 
Shetelig, The Viking 
rlag 951), p- 17, ig. 20 and p. 19. There are 
s sun disks or solar symbols in, on, or near ships 
l i ck ¢: tern Furope and Scandinavia. See manv such designs 
nd Z. Le Rouzic, ¢ pus des Sienes a és des Monuments Mega ithiq ies de Mor- 
. Picard, 1927), passim, Scandinavian examples are shown in F. Moll, Das Schiff 

Kunst (Bonn: Kurt Schréder Verlag, 1929), plates D la and D Ib 
| this case because it was not clear, from the confusion of Mr. Bowen's writing, that he 
knew that the Egyptians had oculi. One reference to this people (p. 19) refers only to triangular 
patches on boats, while a later statement (p. 35) is so confused that it is not possible to separate 
into three parts what Hornell believed, what Bowen believed, or what the Egyptians had. The third 


reference to the Egyptians (p. 30) refers to ‘these superstitions’ without indication what the word 
these has reference to 
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that the Egyptians did. This is certainly an advance, but, as I shall show 
later, the oculus is not an Egyptian invention either. 

On the second point, that the Romans (that is, Latin-speaking persons) 
took the oculus to India, Mr. Bowen was emphatic in his 1955 article. First 
he argued that the Romans, rather than the Greeks, must have intro- 
duced into the Indian Ocean the practice of decorating the ends of boats 
with painted triangles on the mistaken grounds that this practice was not 
known among the Greeks.’* Then he leaped, through two non sequiturs, 
to the claim (p. 20), ‘that the oculus cult in the western Indian Ocean was 
started by Roman colonists in India in the first and second centuries A.D.’ 
‘The two non sequiturs are (1) that findings of Roman coins in India in- 
dicate that there must have been Roman colonies there and (2) if 
were Roman colonies in India, there must have been either Roman shi 


or Roman shipbuilders to introduce the oculus. I shall show in am 


that these are not only non sequiturs but are contrary to the historica 
evidence. 

In his efforts to make these non sequiturs seem reasonable, Mr. Bowen 
tries to refute my statement that the Romans were not a maritime people 


and, hence, unlikely to invent or diffuse items of ship construction.** ‘To 


12 The full passage (Bowen, ‘Maritime Superstitions,’ p. 19) reads, ‘Since 

ls of ancient Egyptian funeral barges with somewhat similar ts 
means similar to Roman ones just discussed], it seems that the idea of decor 
undoubtedly originted in Egypt. Apparently the Greeks did not decorate the 


boats in such a manner, although they did use oculi on the bows of their vessels. Since we 


decorate both en 


that the Romans did decorate the ends of their boats, it is logical to suppose that they 
spons'ble for the introduction of this practice into the Indian Ocean.’ Here hal 

Mr. Bowen avoids the obvious inference that the Indian Ocean's oculi and t 

Egypt, which had both long before the Romans, especially as the Egyptians did 


Sea which the Romans did not 


In ‘Origin and Diffusion,’ p. 262, Mr. Bowen mak 1 partial concessic 
to read thai the oculus was taken to India ‘in Roman times’ rather than ‘ 
concession is immediately retracted, for he devotes the next twenty-thre 


} 1 


show that the Romans did take the oculus to India, themselves 


Mr. Bowen state Origin and Diffusion,’ p 26°) that the absence « Roman f 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean does not prove that there was no Roman merchant 
areas. This is correct, but, in combination with my other evidence, it should indi 
concern with sca power. The absence of a fleet from the Red Sea 
the Mediterrancan Sea, along with the prevalence of piracy 
but Mr. Be ’ i usua roclivity for reversing the 
! Sea than it was at times in the 
f ar | force in the Red Sea. The 
rreement wit Mr. Bowen: he wrote, in re 
ve remarkable that the imperial government s 
ippening in the Outer seas Ihe Red Sea 
shipping which followed the trade-route from Myos} 


were the more dreaded owing to their use of poison 


nt World (Liverpool: University Press, 1924), pp. 257-25 
1l Nat ar CBA 1.D 24 Ithaca: Cornell University 
piracy’), especially p. 171; J. H. Thiel, Studies on the Hist 
iblican Times (Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing Company 
under ‘piracy’). 


Pre 
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support my argument I gave references to writers like Tarn, Hatzfeld, 
Thiel, and Parvan, who spent years studying Roman experience on the 
sea. I also argued that a people who would allow their fighting navy to 
fall into alien hands would be very unlikely to retain their merchant 
navy and, in general, would be too lacking in seagoing qualities to be re- 
garded as either the inventors or diffusors of details of marine construc- 
tion. Mr. Bowen ignored my authorities and rejected my inferences re- 
garding the landlubberly qualities of the Romans. I can hardly expect 
that Mr. Bowen will vive a readier welcome to any additional references 
on this point, but, in the hope that other readers might be more open- 
nunded, I shall add a few, very weighty, authorities here. ‘Tenney Frank, 
our greatest authority on Roman economic history, speaks of ‘bankers, 
manufacturers, and shippers’ being non-Romans under the Republic; 
later, of the Imperial period, he says,"’ ‘these occupations were more than 
ever tabu to respectable Romans’; of shippers he says, ‘most of them were 
foreigners or ex-slaves.’ Ifa Roman merchant fleet existed anywhere, we 
could expect to find it in Ostia, the port of Rome itself, but, speaking of 
this harbor, Professor Frank wrote,** ‘It is certain that most of the imports 
were carried by... citizens of the exporting cities in Asia, Syria, Egypt, 
\frica, Spain, and elsewhere.’ It was so difficult to get Roman citizens to 
ship out of Ostia, even in the essential grain trade from Egypt, that the 
Emperor Claudius (A.p. 41-54) issued an edict granting citizenship to 
foreigners who carried tribute grain to Ostia for six years. If this was true 
of the port of Rome, how likely is it that we could find Latin-speaking 
Romans, or even non-Latin Roman citizens shipping from the ports of 
India? 


1: 


Ihe lack of seagoing qualities among the Romans is a trutl 
1 
t 


which Mr. 


} 
lv’? offering 


Bowen refuses to accept. He returns to the subject repeate 
increasingly fantastic arguments to support his untenable position. At 


the same time he refuses to see the significance of facts with which he 1s 


} 


‘ll acquainted. The fact that the seagoine terminology of the Roman 


period is not Latin but alien’ 1s ienored by Mr. Bowen. He is 
as oe See ee tus 
annual re:igious ceremony which opened the navigation 


season was called by the Greek name ploiaphesia™’ and was in honor of the 


Johns Hopkins 


utiques en Lati Macon: Protat Freres 
On this point, se he q s from Starr in n. 29 and 24 below. 
R. Graves he Golden A puleius (New York: Pocket Books 1951), pp 
r. C. Lethbridge, op. cit 


237-250, especially 
j I 
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Egyptian goddess Isis, yet he refuses to see the significance of these facts. 
Although he is aware that Isis is an Egyptian deity, he constantly assumes 
or implies that it is Roman or Greek,** and from this false assumption 
tries to imply that maritime traits associated with Isis are Roman instead 
of drawing the correct inference that anything associated with Isis is prob- 
ably non-Roman since Isis is not a Roman deity. e 


\s Mr. Bowen accumulates arguments to demonstrate the seagoing 


qualities of the Romans, they become increasingly untenable. He states 
r) - ¢}in¢ lay th «i 
p. 273 byt 


had learned to sail their own merchant vessels.’ He offers as evi 


CO} CEMTILUN IC ». sal } 1 


ship painting from Ostia in which the human figures are labeled with 
names with Latin endings. Even if these labels were really Roman names 
in the usual trinomial form (which they are not), this would not contro- 
vert the evidence of Frank, Rostovtseff, or Hatzfeld that ships and shippers 
out of Ostia were invariably non-Roman and non-Latin. In fact, several 
modern writers have covered this very point, showing that alien sailors 
(and other aliens) adopted Latin names to the point where laws had to be 
made to forbid this. Professor Frank points out* that some sailors obtained 
this right through the edict of Claudius already mentioned, an edict 
which sought to encourage aliens to engage in a seafaring activity which 
citizens refused to perform. Mr. Bowen seems to be unaware of the evi- 
dence that the possession of Latinized names is perfectly compatible with 
alien origin, especially among sailors, soldiers, and merchants in the Im 
perial period. This evidence, derived from tombstones and other in- 
scriptions, shows that aliens in Roman service generally took Roman 
names, even the trinomial, and did so, at times, when their ignorance of 
the Latin language did not permit them or their associates to write the 
language correctly on the tombstone.” 


20 At Bowen, ‘Origin and Diffusion,’ p. 285, he goes so far as to offer (as one of “Two new bits of 
evidence ... that the Arabs copied the colored patch and oculus directly from ships of the familiar 
Roman type’) the fact that a statue of Isis was recently found ‘in South Arabia.’ Then he adds, ‘Be- 
sides Isis, it appears that other Greek gods or goddesses may have found their way into ancient South 
Arabia.’ Writing of this kind is an insult to scholarship for at least three reasons: (1) the use of the 
word ‘other’ implies that Isis is a Greek deity; (2) the fact that Isis, as an Egyptian deity, was known 
to South Arabians centuries earlier than the Romans or Greeks is ignored; (3) the fact that this 
statue in south Arabia is not in a maritime context at all does not prevent Mr. Bowen from offering 
this discovery, as evidence that Roman ships brought oculi to South Arabia. Later Mr. Bowen tries 
to strengthen this evidence with the additional irrelevancy that this particular statue ‘is done in 
Hellenistic style.” Thus an Egyptian goddess done in a Greek style is offered as evidence that 
Arabs adopted a ship decoration from the Romans! 

21 ‘Nearly all these men [Syrian and Greek shippers] bear the nomen of a citizen; hence those 
who were not already citizens may have gained the franchise by the operation of the Claudian edict 
mentioned above.’ T. Frank, op. cit., V, 271. On the use of Latinized names, frequently incorrectly, 
by Greek and other non-Latin seamen, see J. Hatzfeld, Les Trafiquants Italiens dans l’Orient 
Hellénique (Paris: E. de Boccard, 1919), pp. 8-16, and the reference to Starr in n. 22. 


22 The customary reference on this point is in Parvan, Die Nationalitdt der Kaufleute im 
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In the fighting navy, where I still insist (in spite of Mr. Bowen) that the 
Roman influence was larger than it was in the mercantile marine, the 
terminology, ships, and ranks were Greek** (and become more so rather 
than less in the Imperial period),** the crews were Greek, Syrian, ‘African, 
and even Egyptian, while the officers, including ships’ captains and squad- 
ron commodores, were of the same origins generally risen from the 

,and the highest levels, equivalent to admiral, were available to ex- 


ra | i. ) { ] 1) — 
iC CMIpCror tO LACK OF INOINANS. 


ldition to his efl ‘ faulty evidence to combat my attribu- 


tion of non-seataring qualities to the Romans, Mr. Bowen also seeks to 
quote authority, Unfortunately the ‘authority’ which he quotes is not one 


to which any work of respectable scholarship should appeal. The work in 


question, T. C. Lethbridge’s Boats and Boatmen, is interesting and even 


charming, but it cannot be quoted as authority because it is completely 
undocumented (with no footnotes, citations, or bibliography) and pro- 
vides a quite unorthodox interpretation of the evidence on the very point 
on which Mr. Bowen quotes it as an authority. In addition, the quotation 
which Mr. Bowen uses 1s not only badly torn from its context, but is a 
hypothetical double-negative sentence. When this sentence is put back 
into the context from which Mr. Bowen extracted it, the whole passage 
has a meaning almost the reverse of that which Mr. Bowen implied. In his 
version of this passage Mr. Bowen gave two sentences; let me repeat these, 
adding (in italics) the following three sentences as well and see how this 
context changes the meaning of the passage as implied by Mr. Bowen’s 
curtailed version:** 


By a curious twist of fate, it was a race of farmers who did more to extend the ideas 
of European boat-building than any other people of antiquity. It would be, no 
doubt, quite incorrect to suppose that there were no ancient Roman merchantmen 


Roémischen Kaiserreich (Breslau, 1909), pp. 39-42. That Latin names do not indicate Latin origin 
or speech is perfectly clear to Starr who says (op. cit., p. 72), ‘when one comes to examine these 
Latin-named sailors no real indication of Latin status is visible. ... The tendency, indeed, of non- 
Roman inhabitants of the empire to use names based on Roman forms was checked by Claudius, 
who forbade peregrines to usurp “Romana nomina dumtaxat gentilicia.”’ A table giving the geo- 
graphical origin of all sailors of the Roman fighting navy, where this is known, shows that only 13 
out of 317 were of Italian origin. And, clearly, the merchant marine was even less Italian than the 
fighting navy. 

‘In the inscriptions, indeed, one finds only the Greek titles trieres, quadrieres, penteres. .. . 
The Latin equivalents, triremis and so on, never appear.’ C. G. Starr, Jr., op. cit., p. 52 and n. 6. 

24 Starr, op. Cit., p. 55, says, ‘Recruitment of Hellenized sailors had become so great in the first 
century before Christ that when Augustus gave the Roman imperial fleet its definitive form, Greek 
experience was incorporated inextricably into the naval fabric, more so even than in the fleets of 
the earlier Republic. The Romans adopted the Greek titles for ship’s officers, and along with the 
titles, presumably, the relative rank of the posts, which had long been fixed in Greek waters.’ 

25 Starr, op. cit., p. 32. 


26 Lethbridge, op. cit., p. 133 
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or fishing-boats before the Punic Wars. The Romans, however, were not a seafaring 
people. It happened though that . . . the Roman Empire eventually came to include all the 
seafaring peoples of Europe and North A frica, except those of the Baltic and Scandinavia. 
Ships, carrying objects of Roman manufacture sailed as far as India and Iceland. 


It is quite clear from the full version that Lethbridge did not mean that 
Latin-speaking Roman farmers spread their own boatbuilding techniques 
but rather that this ‘race of farmers,’ even if we assume that they had their 
own boats before the Punic Wars, ‘were not a seafaring people,’ but sup- 
plied the political unity within which other seafaring people spread ‘ideas 
of European boat-building.’ It should be noted that Lethbridge’s empha- 
sis on the importance of the Romans as an instrument for spreading 
‘ideas of European boat-building’ is based upon one chief point on which 
he is almost certainly incorrect. This is the belief that the keel method of 
construction came to northwestern Europe in the Roman Imperial peri 
od. According to Lethbridge, the wooden boat of northwestern | urope 
before the Roman period (say 60 B.c.) was a long-ship of dugout construc- 
tion and the Romans brought north as an innovation both the keel meth 
od of construction and the round, merchant vessel. Lethbridge himself 
calls this idea ‘shocking heresy.’ ** It is almost certainly untenable heresy, 
not only because Caesar specifically states** that the Veneti vessels, when 
he first found them, had keels ‘somewhat flatter than those of our ships,’ 
but the Scandinavian petroglyphs, sketchy as they are, seem to indicate 
the use of projecting keels. Lethbridge’s efforts to interpret the vessels of 
the Scandinavian petroglyphs as dugout canoes whose sides have been 
raised by sewn strakes is made singularly unconvincing by his effort to 
present the ram-carrying war galleys of Assyrian Tyre (about 700 B.c.) as 
the same type of dugout with sewn strakes. The inherent improbability 


of Lethbridge’s reconstruction of the Assvrian vessel makes his unortho 


dox reconstruction of the Scandinavian petroglyph less persuasive. As a 


} 


d h a large number of rowers at such a great height 


ugout carrying suc 
above the waterline, the Assyrian vessel would have been too unstable to 
maneuver, while combat by ramming with such a vessel would be im 
possible; moreover it would be highly unlikely that Assyrian ‘Tyre, in 
full Iron Age, would have used sewn strakes or, with its elaborate wood 
working tools (including plank-cutting saws), would have used a dugout 
hull. From this point of view Lethbridge’s reconstruction of both the 


(Assyrian vessel and the Scandinavian petroglyph fall to the ground, and 


27 Ibid., pp. 14 (keel), g8 (round-ship), a 147 (‘shocking heres 


28 Caesar, De Bello Ga o, Ill, 19 
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in the light of Caesar’s comment on Veneti ships, Lethbridge’s efforts to 
make the Remans the diflusors of the keel in northwestern Europe fall 
to the ground also. ‘There may be some justification in writing an undocu 
mented popular book incorporating ‘shocking heresy’ as Lethbridge has 
done; I sce no justification in tearing from context a couple of sentences 
from such a book when the first sentence is based on the ‘shocking heresy’ 
itself, the second sentence is pure supposition, and the next sentence 
(which is omitted) reverses the implied meaning of the two quoted sen 
tences. I should like particularly to point out that Mr. Bowen's specific 
purpose in extracting this two-sentence quotation was to use as evidence 
Lethbridge’s purely hypothetical second sentence. This unscholarly prac- 
tice of trying to demonstrate fact by inference from supposition is a regu- 
lar practice with Mr. Bowen (other examples include the hypothetical 
Roman embassies to India or the case of the artemon, both discussed 
below). 

lurning from the question of the Romans as ‘originators’ of the oculus 
and as seafaring people, we must consider Mr. Bowen's contention that 
the Romans took the oculus to India. Among other untenable ideas, he 
tries to argue that the Yavana in India could have included Latin speakers 
and gets into a disingenuous discussion (pp. 263-264) seeking to show that 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler said as much. Later (on p. 266) he refers to this in 


conclusive, disingenuous, and completely erroneous discussion as evi- 


| 
dence that Sir Mortimer believes that Latin-speaking Romans were in 


i 


India. This later passage reads, ‘I believe that many more authorities can 
be found who believe that Latin-speaking Romans visited India than 


who doubt the fact. We have seen above there is no question in the mind 


of Sir Mortimer Wheeler that at least a few Romans visited India.’ I shall 


; ; 
now show (1) that the word Yavana was not used to include Latin-speak- 
aia 
IROTIIa e F 


1S rot 


ing he rwhelming ponderance authorities 
Ing ) that the overwheiming preponcerance Of authoritic 


deny that goods were carried to India in Roman ships; (2) that Sir Morti 
mer Wheeler has a ve 


Latin speakers in In 


ry large question in his mind about the presence of 
lia: (4) that other authorities have an even large 


uestion in their minds, since the evidence used by Mr. Bowen to imply 
e pre sence of | atin 7 


) 
{ 
| peaking Romans or even Roman citizens implies 
no such thine. Before I 


> 


go on to these points I should like to point out 
hat Mr. Bowen, in this argument, falls once again into a non sequitur by 
assuming that the presence of a few Latin-speaking tourists in India could 
be used as evidence that Romans brought the oculus trait to India. In or- 


der to prove this last point Mr. Bowen must find more than a few tourists; 
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he must find Roman ships or Roman shipbuilders in Indian harbors. In 
view of the scarcity of Roman ships or Roman shipbuilders in the Medi- 
terranean or even Ostia, this will not be easy. 

Mr. Bowen's frequent use of non sequiturs arises from his refusal to dis- 
tinguish between evidence for four different conditions: a. Roman coins 
in India; b. Roman goods in India; c. Roman ‘colonists’ in India; d. 
Roman ships or shipbuilders in India. Although the diffusion of the 
oculus to India by ‘Romans’ requires evidence of class d, Mr. Bowen con 


stantly uses evidence of types a, b, and c on the unstated assumption that 


existence of these would imply existence of type d. Not only is this a non 
sequitur, but the evidence shows that it 1s a contrary-to-fact non sequitur. 
Mr. Bowen assumes (tacitly, of course) that finds of Roman coins in India 
imply the other three types of evidence (especially type d). Not only does 
it imply no such thing (after all, Roman coins have been found in many 
places, such as tropical Africa or America, where Romans never went), 
but Mr. Bowen is familiar with evidence which shows that it cannot be so 
implied. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, whom Mr. Bowen quotes incorrectly as 
an authority in support of evidence of type c, has discussed, with maps, 
the finds of Roman coins in India. His conclusion is that these coins were 
not used for exchange in everyday commercial transactions, but were 
stored in hoards as bullion by natives (and frequently were defaced so that 
they could not be used as coins). This effectively disposes of any attempt 
by Mr. Bowen to use evidence of type a to imply evidence of type c or d.*° 

A similar non sequitur is used with reference to finds of Roman com- 
mercial products in India. From the discovery of a dozen sherds of Arren 
tine pottery along with some other materials of Mediterranean origin at 
\rikamedu, Mr. Bowen tries to infer the existence of an ancient ‘Indo 
Roman trading station’ with Latin-speaking Romans. ‘The evidence re- 
futes this inference since, associated with the Arrentine sherds, were frag- 
ments of inscriptions written, unfortunately for Mr. Bowen, not in Latin 
but in Tamil.*® Thus the Roman colonists at Arikamedu evaporate. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bowen tries to use Sir Mortimer Wheeler as authority 
for the fact that they were there. As one of the original excavators of these 
archaeological remains, Sir Mortimer, like many excavators in the first 

29 Mr. Bowen tries to do this in both of his articles; see Bowen, ‘Maritime Superstitions,’ pp. 19- 
20, and Bowen, ‘Origin and Diffusion of Oculi,’ p 6. On the real signif 


sce Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books 
1954), pp- 164-172 


( n finds 


The inscriptions are mostly in Tamil with some if Middle Indo-Aryan, both written in 
Brahmi script. See J. Filliozat, ‘Les changes de I'Inde et de Empire Romain aux Premiers Siccles 
de l’Fre Chrétienne,’ Revue Historique, CCI (1949), 1-29, at 19. 
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Hush of enthusiasm for their findings, made some rather extravagant 
claims for the evidence he had found, including the claim that Roman 
colonists might have lived at this site.“ ‘This claim was soon shown to be 
unsupported by the evidence, and Sir Mortimer quietly abandoned it. 
It is worthy of note that Sir Mortimer makes no such claim in the book 
which Mr. Bowen quotes to this effect. It is a typical example of Mr. 
Bowen's usual carelessness with words that the passage which Mr. Bowen 
quotes from Sir Mortimer makes no such claim as Mr. Bowen seems to 
believe it does. In this passage we find a definite statement which refutes 
Mr. Bowen, followed by a hypothetical clause which does not support 
him: “Phe Yavana sailors must mostly have been Egyptian Greeks and 
\rabs, but we may suppose that here and there a more or less resident 
freedinan represented the interests of a master sitting afar off in one of the 
shipping oflices of Alexandria or Ostia, Myos Hormos or Berenice.’ In 
three of these cities the ‘master’ would almost certainly not be a Roman 
and, as we have seen above, the chances of this would be very slim in Ostia 
as well. And the chances of the ‘freedman’ resident in India beinga Roman 
would be nil; a freedman, as an ex-slave and thus, a war captive or a de- 
scendant of war captives, would not be a Roman at all. He is merely the 
‘ex-slave’ non-Roman mentioned by Tenney Frank above. But notice 
what Mr. Bowen does with this quotation. From this hypothetical non- 
Roman ex-slave he concludes that ‘there is no question in the mind of 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler that at least a few Romans visited India.’ And 
from these supposititious Roman tourists inferred from some hypotheti- 
cal non-Roman ex-slaves Mr. Bowen draws the inference that Roman 
ships brought oculi to India! 

Mr. Bowen's performance in regard to the word Yavana is just as fan- 
tastic as his behavior with the ‘Roman colonists.” Once again he ignores 
the authority quoted by me on the meaning of the word and goes off at 
considerable lengths on the fact that Yavanas were not all Greek speaking. 
Of course they were not; no one has claimed that they were; probably 
most of them were native Indians, subjects of Greek or Macedonian king- 


doms in northwestern India.’ The point at issue ts whether the Yavanas 


RI now Sir) M. Wheel \. Ghosh. and K. Deva, ‘Arikamedu: an Indo-Roman Trading 
Station on the Fast Coast of India,’ Ancient India, No. 2 (1946), 17-124. Filliozat’s paper mentioned 
in the preceding note was chiefly written to refute the suggestion about Roman colonists made in 
this article. 

Bowen, ‘Oriein and Diffusion of Ocull,’ p. 266. 

83 Tarn has shown that of nine persons who called themselves Yavanas (or, in one case, Yonaka) 
in cave inscriptions near Bombay, all were Indians and, accordingly, the term applied to citizens of 
Greck states in Asia. Sce W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge: University 


Press, 1951), pp. 254-258; also D. C. Sircar, “The Yavanas,’ in R. ¢ Majumdar, ed., The History and 
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ever were Latin-speaking Romans. Although numerous persons have dis- 
cussed the meaning of this word (many of them much more ‘thoroughly’ 
than Sir Mortimer Wheeler), none, so far as I know (and this includes Sit 
Mortimer), has suggested that the Yavanas were Romans.** Yet Mr. 
Bowen, by twisting both logic and phraseology, tries to pretend that this 
is a likely possibility. 


Logic also comes out second best in Mr. Bowen's consideration of the 


question of hypothetical Roman embassies to India. Because there is 
Chinese evidence that Roman embassies came to China by land, Mr. 
Bowen tries to argue that Roman embassies must have come to India by 
sea. This is a false analogy, especially in view of the Latin evidence of 
Roman reluctance to return the numerous Indian visits.** Moreover, even 
if we could prove one or several Roman embassies to India, could we be- 
lieve that these ambassadors took the oculus to India, either by traveling 
in Roman ships (which were nonexistent in the Indian Ocean) or by 
building Roman ships when they arrived (a highly unlikely way for an 


ambassador to spend his time on a brief visit)? 


\t one point in his discussion (p. 264), Mr. Bowen shifts his argument. 
He briefly abandons his contention that Roman ships were in the Indian 
Ocean and replaces it with the contention that Greck-speaking Roman 
subjects were there. As he puts it, ‘to be technically correct one should 
read ‘“‘Roman subjects” in all instances where I have referred to “Rom- 
ans” in the Indian Ocean.’ But if we concede that Greeks took the oculus 
to India, what is to prevent them irom doing this at any time back to the 
day in 925 B.c. when a Greek fleet first appeared in Indian waters under 


Bombay: Bl 


ion (p 


trom 
que included any noi 
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he speaks of Si Mortimei hee s cursory mention ot thi 
| roblem very thoroughly.’ 


The usual reference is EL. H. Warmington, The Cor Betu bi 

India (Cambridge: University P1 1928), pp. 35-38. This authority finds no eviden 

embassies to India trom Rome; in fact, his conclusions on Roman-Indian relations 

posed to those o Mr. Bowen, tor he says p- 35), ‘the visits of the Indian} embassi 

the few occasions on which true Romans and Indians met each other face to tace, for Greeks, Synans 
Jews, and Arabs did most of the trading. ... True Romans visited Egypt not often, Arabia and 


the Euphrates seldom, the Caspian and India never’ (imy italics). 
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Nearchus? And if the Greeks had the oculus in India three centuries be- 
fore the Roman Empire, what becomes of Mr. Bowen’s statement that 
Roman subjects took the oculus to India? Are Nearchus and Alexander 
the Great or any of Alexander's successors in India * Roman subjects’? And 
if we could demonstrate that the Greeks took the oculus to India, would 
not this make a shambles of Mr. Bowen’s original article where he made 
an argument (based on triangular patches on boats) that it was not the 
Greeks but the Romans who took the oculus with triangle to India? Mr. 
Bowen sces this last point, so in his next paragraph (p. 264) he tries to save 
his first article by arguing that the contrast between Greeks and Romans 
in that article was a chronological contrast (which it clearly was not) so 
that, apparently, Romans are called Greeks in the earlier period and 
Greeks are called Romans in the later period. Having strained our credu- 
lity with this, Mr. Bowen has worked in vain, for, without having saved 
his first article, he has now put a torpedo into the second. For if Greeks 
brought the oculus to India and Greek has a chronological (earlier) mean- 
ing, what becomes of Mr. Bowen's contention (on p. 262) that the oculus 
came to India in the Roman (later) period. ‘Thoroughly confused, and 
confusing, at this point in his article Mr. Bowen contesses (p. 264) that 
‘such terms as “Greeks and Romans” and “Greek art” are admittedly 
ambiguous and often confusing. ...’ He should recognize that he is the 


one who is confused and that most of the rest of us know what we mean 


when we speak of Romans or Greeks. 
from this confusion Mr. Bowen emerges by returning once more to 
his original idea that Latin-speaking persons took the oculus to India. 
He begins (p. 266) with the untrue statement that ‘many more author- 
itics can be found who believe that Latin-speaking Romans visited 
India than who doubt the fact.’ Of course this is nonsense, but Mr. 
Bowen tries to prove his point by showing that Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
thinks so. I have already shown that Sir Mortimer no longer is willing to 
belief. In my earlier article (p. 193) I showed that J. O. Thom- 
son did not believe it and that, while M. P. Charlesworth believed that 


‘Romans’ reached India he does not use the word to mean Latin-speaking 


persons and does not believe that Roman ships were used (which does not 
help the oculus). ‘The greatest French authority on this subject, J. Fillio- 
zat, does not believe it; in fact, he is one of the authorities who forced Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler to abandon his original overenthusiasm on this sub- 


ject.” As a preliminary to his enormous projected study of Chinese sci- 


7 J. Filliozat, op. cit.: at p. 12 we read, ‘nous n’avons pas le droit d’affirmer qu’ils [the Romans] 
intervenaient dans ce trafic autrement que comme clients.’ 
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ence, Joseph Needham studied the commercial interrelations of the chief 
Old World civilizations; he has this to say about our problem:* ‘From 
the «ist to the middle of the + 3rd century, Western ships (Roman in name, 
but actually Graeco-Egyptian) were reaching ports all around India. . . . 
But let us turn to really imposing authorities on Roman commerce and 
economic history. On this subject our greatest authorities are probably 
M. Rostovtzefl and Tenney Frank. The former says.** about the Indian 
trade, ‘It seems as if the commerce was concentrated in the Arabian har- 
bours until the time of Claudius and Nero. The Arabian merchants 
served as intermediaries 


Later (p. 147) he adds, “Uhe active agents in the exchange of goods be 


} 


retween Egyptian traders and those of India 


tween the Roman Empire and India and China were the Alexandrian 


1 


merchants. Without them the commerce with India would probably 


ty not 
] 
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retreat, replaced by non-Italians, by the time of the Principate* (31 B.c.). 
Furthermore, Matzfeld argues, Italian merchants did not pass outside the 
area of Hellenism in the East to any significant degree in the Republican 
period and did not reach the limits of this area under the Empire (in 
Keypt, for example, being restricted to Alexandria).** Hatzfeld rejects 
completely the suggestion that Italian merchants might have gone ‘to 
India by either the land route east from Syria or by the sea route from the 
Red Sea.* 

Mr. Bowen's argument*® regarding the arteinon sail is a deplorable ex 
ample of how scholarly research is not done. Briefly his argument is that 
the artemon must be Roman because it is first mentioned in the Latin 
writer Gaius Lucilius (c. 180-102 B.c.) and that, since we know that the 
Indians had the artemon sail by the seventh century A.p., they probably 
adopted the oculus from the Romans also. A glance at any standard dic- 


} 


: i ; : ; ' 1 ‘ 
tionary of either Latin or Greek would have shown that the word ‘arte- 


| / 


mon’ is Greek.’ derived trom the Greek root artao meaning ‘suspended 


‘hanging down.’ However, the first occurrence of the word artemo is in 
Aristophanes, three hundred ye: before Lucilius, where it is a man’s 
lhis author’s writ- 
Phe fraecment, or 

; ; “ir eee 
9 occurs contains ont vo words: \rabus 


is usually done,’’ to mean the proper 
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translation supports Mr. Bowen's argument that this sail is Roman. As 


Lethbridge says” (in a passage which Mr. Bowen does not quote), ‘this 


practical invention ... may have come from the Greeks or Carthaginians,’ 
or, if we insist on using Lucilius as an authority, from the Arabs. 

[ see no point in getting into any discussion about the relative merits 
of the Bowen ‘law of diffusion’ versus the Poujade ‘law of diffusion,’ es- 
pecially as I do not place much stock in either of them. It is interesting, 
however, to see that Mr. Bowen tries to refute Poujade by referring to a 
piece of evidence which Poujade used to support his law. This evidence 
concerns the diffusion of the Arab lateen sail to certain portions of the 
Mediterranean, notably North Africa and the Iberian Peninsula. While 
Poujade used this to support the argument that sail patterns diffuse best 
where there is political domination, Bowen" uses this as an argument 
that sail patterns diffuse so easily that they need no political domination. 
In this case, the historical facts support Poujade, for the Saracen domina 
tion of the eastern, southern, and western shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
in the period after A.p. 700 (when the lateen sail seems to have been 
spreading) cannot be denied by Mr. Bowen. 

Although, as I have tried to show, there is no evidence that Roman 
ships could have taken the oculus to India, I have no doubt that other 
ships could have taken this trait to the Indian Ocean, and even to India, 
centuries before there were any Romans at all. The evidence on this point 
is very persuasive, but, before examining it, I shall list a few conclusions 
about this evidence. 

‘The conclusions to which I refer are eight in number: 

1. We have almost no surviving prehistoric watercraft, since these were 
made of perishable materials, and we must infer the nature of such craft 
from representations of these or from indirect evidence. 

2. The existing representations of watercraft of the prehistoric and 
early historic periods cannot be regarded, primarily, as efforts to depict 
contemporary boats but must be considered, in most cases, as religious o1 
mystical objects and hence of symbolic and traditional character. 


». Op. cit 


n,’ p. 269. I should like to point out that Mr. B 
y 


p. 269). being based on the belief that the temon was Roman : ae. 


ground with the correction of this error: for, if the artemon is Greek, it could have diffused to 


India during the period of over two hundred years when there was Greek political domin 


portions of India. Poujade’s theory is enunciated in J. Poujade, La Route des Inde 
(Paris: Payot, 1946), pp. 168-172. 
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3. Even peoples who had the boat oculus for a long time did not put it 


on all their watercraft, but only on some of them. The basis for their deci- 


sion to do so is not clear to us.°' Accordingly, a few conclusive examples of 


oculi should be sufficient to establish the trait for any people.” 

;. Lhe oculus is clearly a religious symbol which has no necessary con- 
nection with watercraft but is placed on these or not as seems fitting at the 
moment. The oculus is not the ‘eye’ of the vessel and has nothing to do, as 
commonly stated, with permitting the craft to ‘see its way’ on the waters. 
‘The oculus is clearly a mystic symbol.” 

5. If we are correct in regarding most representations of prehistoric or 
early historic watercraft as symbolic and religious and the oculus as being 
of the same character, we are justified in inferring that a people who put 
an oculus close to, but not on, a representation of a ship (especially when, 
as ina lineal rock carving or on a small seal, it would not be possible to 
depict the oculus on the hull itself), have the ‘oculus-trait’ which we are 
seeking. 

6. In studying the diffusion of the ship oculus we cannot ignore the 
other characteristics of the vessel which diffused with it. 


In tracing the diffusion of watercraft characteristics, including the 
oculus, we cannot neglect the well-established evidence for diffusion of 
cultural traits along the same routes and at the same periods as the diffu- 
sion of the watercraft characteristics with which we are concerned. 
&. Accordingly, the diffusion of the oculus is not likely to be worked 
Phere is no dispute that Dynastic Egypt had the boat oculus, but it appears, at a rough guess, 
on no more than one craft out of six, and is found on all types of vessels, always in a minority of 
lev, ‘Ce tain Considerations,’ p 17. 
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tint} Incient Near Fast (New York: Oxford University Press, 1941) 

pt fies. 91, 92, and pl. VE. This continued for thousands of years. At least two millennia later 
a sher 1 from Susa (see n. 63 below) shows a boat with a geometric oculus while in the next panel 
mn the same sherd is an oculus on a triangle (this is late third millennium s.c.). In the Christian era, 
9,500 Vears later again, we find the same svmbols on grave steles: see references to F. Cumont in 
n. 79 below. Evidence of this kind, stretching over close to 5.000 years, shows that the oculus, even 
ona watercraft, is a symbol and not an eye for the vessel to ‘see its way.’ Perhaps of greater signifi- 
cance to us is that most surviving pictures of watercraft are also magical symbols and are not in- 


tended to show what contemporary boats were like 
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out by scholars whose knowledge is limited to any single area (such as 
Arabia) or any single period (such as the Roman) or any single object 
(such as ships). 

Using these principles it is possible to work out the likely course of dif- 
fusion of the oculus as one among several traits and symbols which moved 
outward from the Highland Zone of western Asia, ata very remote pel iod, 
to Mesopotamia, the Indian Ocean, India, | sypt, the Levant, the Med1- 
terranean, and beyond. At the moment we shall restrict our attention to 
the evidence on the dilfusion of the oculus (and associated traits) into the 
Indian Ocean and to the shores of India. 


In his first article Mr. Bowen argued that the Romans must have taken 


the oculus to India because both the Romans and the Indians had red tri 
angles on the ends of their boats. In his second artic le Mr. Bowen tries 
ue that the Romans must have taken the oculus to India because the 


Etruscans and the Arabs have blue-green or green patches on their boat 


to ars 


y 
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ends.** The significant fact 1s that the Fk gyptians had blue-green pat hes 
and oculi on their boats long before there were any Etruscans or Arabs. 
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Mr. Bowen was very emphatic that the Greeks never placed their oculi 
on triangular patches on the hulls of their watercrait until I provided 
him with evidence to the contrary." Now he is equally emphatic that 
none of the Mesopot imian people used the boat oculus. Unfortunately, 
he is in error on this point also, ‘The oculus on a triangle was a common 
artistic motif in Iran in the fifth millennium s.c., while in the following 
millennium ‘a single triangle with the eye 1s normal for the Ubaid pot 


tery of Prehistoric Sumer. I do not find an oculus on a boat until the 


second half of the third millennium pe.c. (at Susa)* but have little doubt 


that they existed earlier, probably much earlier. Buff-colored, painted 

ottery of the type found in Iran and Mesopotamia and painted with the 
| 

same destens and symbols (including the oculus) as those further west are 

found in a context called Kulli culture in southern Baluchistan in the 


ly third millennium. According to Piggott, these Baluchi-Mesopotam 
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third millennium, when we know that the boat oculus was available in 
the Mesopotamian area, we have convincing evidence that the cultures of 
the Two Rivers were in contact with the Indian Ocean and probably with 
India itself by sea. Sumerian documents from the Royal Graves at Ur 
speak of voyages to Dilmun, to Magan, and to Meluhha. ‘The first of these 
is Bahrein Island, an important trading site of the day, while Magan scems 
to be Oman since the copper used at Ur has been shown to have the same 
percentage of nickel impurity as that produced by the mines at Sohar. 
Meluhha is probably northwestern India because of the objects from 
Harappa and Sind found in Ur. That this contact was by sea seems as 
sured from the fact that Indic stamp seals have been found both on 
Bahrein Island and at Ur.‘ 

So far we have seen that shipping from both Mesopotamia and Egypt 
was coming to the Indian Ocean, if not to India itself, in the third mil- 
lennium B.c., at a time when both localities were acquainted with the 
boat oculus. In the case of Mesopotamia the shipping to India seems to 
have ceased in the second millennium, at that uncertain date when the 
Indic civilization reached its final collapse; in the case of Egypt, shipping 
to the Arabian Sea area continued many centuries later, to the time of 
Ramses III (1198-1167 B.c.). About two centuries after this last Pharoah, 
anew people, the Phoenicians began shipping in this same area in collab- 
oration with King Solomon of Israel (c. 961-922 B.c.). These Phoenicians 
may have gone as far as India; at any rate they reached the Indian Ocean 
and they certainly had the boat oculus.” 
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We know of still another people, the Greeks, who were perfectly 
familiar with the boat oculus and who built and operated ships in Indian 
waters in the period before the first Roman oar was dipped into the ‘Tyrr- 
henian Sea. These Greeks and Macedonians under Alexander the Great 
reached India overland in 326 B.c. and built a great fleet of ships on the 
lower Indus River. Under the leadership of Nearchus a commercial con- 
nection by sea was opened from northwestern India to the Persian Gulf 
and to Babylon.” This trade continued, under Greek control, in Phoent- 
cian-built ships operated by Syrian and Greek-trained sailors, for many 
generations. Gradually these routes were taken over by Indians and pos- 
sibly by Arabs but there can be no doubt that these non-Greek peoples 
had many opportunities to become acquainted with the Greek boat 
oculus before the last ‘Yavana’ merchants disappeared in the first cen- 
tury B.C.’ 

‘The second portion of Mr. Bowen’s 1957 article is devoted to an attack 
on the alternative suggestions regarding the origin and diffusion of oculi 
which I gave in my article. Mr. Bowen has difficulty doing this because, 
he complains (on page 271), it is not clear what I do believe. That 1s 
quite correct; in my first article I had no intention of revealing my own 
opinions on this problem, but rather listed alternative possibilities which 
seemed preferable to Mr. Bowen's ideas.” \s for my real beliefs, these 
should not have been a my stery to Mr. Bowen since they had been con- 
veyed to him ina letter, dated 10 October 1955, which I sent to Mr. Dodge 
with a copy for Mr. Bowen. At that time I wrote, ‘Mr. Bowen tries to im- 
pose on me*’ a belief in a Semitic invention of the oculus. Frankly, I do 
not believe that the evidence is available to determine in any dogmatic 


vay who invented the oculus, but I do believe that it was largely diffused 


by the Semites. My own ] mal feeling about its invention 1s that, like 
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megalithic Bronze-Age Europe, the oculus may go back to the proto- 
Elamites. The evidence to support this would be mostly circumstantial 
and could not be mobilized except in a rather lengthy book or in numer- 
ous articles.’ Without attempting to be conclusive I should like to use the 
space left to me to show the kind of evidence which led me to this idea. 
The earliest agricultural peoples of western Asia (sixth millennium 
B.c.) were gardeners rathers than farmers.** ‘They practiced a semi-no- 
madic hoe culture in which the women grew crops while men continued 
to hunt (and perhaps to herd animals). ‘Vheir greatest desires, for children 


and for food, led them to an obsession with the capacity of women to pro- 


duce children and of the earth to produce crops; they tended to merge 
these two, regarding a pregnant woman as a symbol of Mother Earth and 
the earth as a pregnant mother. From this came the idea of an Earth 
Mother Goddess and of a fertility cult.”* The fertility of woman was con- 
centrated in the pubic res iF i | 


} 1 
y 
~ 


ion, svmbolized by a trianele he fertility 


of the earth was concentrated in a mound or hill, also symbolized by a tri- 
angle (the Sacred Mountain).** Because of the parallel rhythm of woman's 
sexual cycle and the phases of the moon (still reflected in the etymological 
relationship: moon-month-menses), the lunar crescent (and, more rarely, 


71 From this point on, the references in this paper are not intended to be exhaustive or con 
clusive, but are suggestive and 
refer to a less scholarly but more available work rather than to a more scholarly work which might 


be difficult to find 

72 For a convenient introduction, see V. G. Childe, ‘Old World Prehistory: Neolit! 
Kroeber et al inthrot ry Today Chic ivo University Press Igy pp 1Qg’-21 Oo 
wood, The Near East and the Foundations of Civilization (Fugene, Oregon: State Svstem « 
Fducation, 1952 


random selections from an enormous literature. In many cases I 


72 A cult of pregnant women seems to have existed in the palacolithic period, but it 3 
fertility cult as it has nothing to do with growing crops or with the earth as a mothe Most of the 
works on this subject are worthless and even the best must be used with extreme caution (because 
of Freudian preconceptions or other weaknesses). See J. Przyluski, La Grande Déesse (Paris: Payot, 
1950), or E. Neumann, The Great Mother (New York: Pantheon Books, Bollingen Se SALVE, 
1955; Jungian, but with 185 valuable plates and 74 text figures 


74 Farly female torso figurines lacking all features except breasts and sharply marked pubic 


triangles are common; see C. Zervos, L’Art de la Mesopotamie de la fin du quatriéme millénatre au 
XVe siécle avant notre ére. Elam, Sumer, Akkad (Paris: Editions ‘Cahiers d'Art,’ 1995), pls. 51, 157, 
or E. Neumann, op. cit., pls. 6, 8, 10-14, 16-17, and 29; some have no features but triangle, breasts, 
and snake about neck; see Zervos, op. cit., pl. 174. A similar figure from the Cyclades, end of third 
millennium p.c., has recently been published in H. Read, Jcon and Idea (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955), pl. 43. For the origin ind meaning of the triangle as a symbol, especially en in- 
cised pottery associated with the megalithic movement, sce H. Rydh, ‘On Symbolism in Mortuary 
Ceramics,” Muscum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Bulletin, No. 1 (1929 pp. 71-142, esp. pp. 81-85 
a symbol of female fertility), and pp. 99-100 (source of the ax symbol). For the Christian use of this 
as a funerary symbol sce the reference to Cumont in n. 79 below. 


75 See H. Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization in the Near East (Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1951), pp. 54-55; H. G. Quaritch Wales, The Mountain of God, a Study of Early Religion 
and Kingship (London: Bernard Quaritch, 1953); V. I. Avdief, ‘Geometrical Ornament on Archaic 
Fgyptian Pottery,’ Ancient Egypt and the East (June 1935), pp. 37-48; M. Raphacl, op. cit., pp. 46, 


62. 77-82 
4d »” 
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the lunar disk) became a symbol for the Earth Mother Goddess.’* As the 


source of fertility and the growing plants, this deity was also symbolized 
by a sheaf of grain, a reed bundle, or a multifurcate branch. To insure 
fertility of the domestic animals, this last symbol, in the form of two reed 
bundles, in a V-shaped pattern with the tops forming volutes, was placed 


over the entrance to each animal shed. At the same time, these people 
had a number of other traits and beliefs which should be mentioned: they 
had a duodecimal system of counting, believed that their gods traveled 
through space in boats, and believed that their dead went to the here- 
after ina boat.** Since the crops and vegetation, by the power of the Earth 
Mother and her subterranean life-giving waters, were able to revive after 
their annual death in the summer drought, it was felt that the Earth 
Mother and her symbols could insure revival to eternal life in the here- 
after for the human dead, if these symbols were inclosed in the grave. 
hese beliefs gave such traits as boat burials (or presence of model boats 
in graves), piling of a life-giving mound of earth over the dead, and the 
placing of various symbols of the Earth Mother in, over, or near the 
graves of the dead.** It is very likely that these peoples spoke an agglutina- 


6G. Contenau, Manuel d’Archéologie Oriental! 1 vols., Paris: Picard, 1927 1947), II, 768; 
Hentze, Mythes et Symboles Lunatres Antwerp: Editions ‘De Sikkel,’ 1932); F. Cumont, ‘Le 
bolisme Lunaire dans l’Art Funéraire Romain,’ in his Recherches sur le Symbolisme Funéraire 


Romains (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1942) pp- 203-252 


77 E. D. van Buren, ‘Amulets, symbols, or idols?,” Jrag, XIL (1950), 199-146; Frankfort, Birth 
f Civilization, p. 57; Frankfort, ‘Ishtar at Troy,’ Journal of Near East Studies, VIL (1949), 194-200 
at p. 196, fig. 1 (over sheep pen), or E. Neumann, The Great Mother, pl. 124. This symbol became 
the symbol for life everlasting and developed into the headless torso (‘hut symbol’), the ‘spectacle 
symbol,’ and the face urns found over wide areas; among other things it turned into Athena's owl 
and the widely found bird-faced goddess. As ‘spectacle symbol’ it stood for the Mesopotamian 
mother goddess and was used in Egypt during pregnancy; see Frankfort, ‘A Note on the Lady of 
Birth,’ Journal of Near East Studies, IL (1944). 198-200. It crossed the Mediterranean to Spain 
ind passed up the Atlantic to western Europe and Bronze-Age Scandinavia with the same megalithic 
movement which took the oculus; see Herzfeld op. cit., pp. 148-154, pl. XXX, and fig. 273; M. E. L.® 
Mallowan, ‘Excavations at Brak and Chagar Bazar,’ Jraq, IX (1947), 1-266, at pp. 198-210; O. G. S. 
Crawford, The Eye Goddess (London: Phoenix House, 1957); A. W. Brogger and H. Shetelig, op. 
cil p- 96 
The boat, symbolized by a crescent, merged with the Earth Mother (svmbolized by a lunar 
escent) who traveled in it, and these became vehicles to everlasting life in the hereafter. On boats 
; vehicles of the gods and, more widely, as funerary svmbols, see N. Schneider, ‘Gétterschiffe im 
III Reich,’ Studia Orien 1, NUIT (1947), fase. 5: A. M. Abubakr, ‘Divine Boats of Ancient 
gypt,” Archaeology. VI (Summer 1075). g6-101; L. V. Grinsell, “The Boat of the Dead in the 
sronze Age,’ Antiquity, XV 1941), 360-370; A. B. Cook, Zeus. a Study in Ancient Religion 5 vols., 
ambridge: University Press, 1914-1910), Il, 516-525, at p. 521; S. Marinatos, ‘La Marine Créto- 
{vcenienne,’ Bulletin de Cor bondance Hellénique, LVILT (i9q99 170-235, (evidence); M. P. 
The Minoan-Mycenavan Religion (Lund Gleerup, 1927), pp. 358-987 (discussion); V. G. 
» Prehistoric Communitte f the British Isles (London: Chambers, third edition, 1949), pp. 
129-190; H. Shetelig and H. Falk, Scandinavian Archacology (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937), pp- 
165-166; A. W. Brogger and H. Shetelig. The Viking Ships, pp. 95-36 and 69-103 
In classical antiquity the infiux into the Mediterranean of Northern ideas of sky-gods put an end 
to the Eastern idea of gods traveling in boats, the chariot being used instead, but the idea of the 


underworld as a place to be reached by boat still survived until its final vestige in Charon’s ferry. 


79 All of these continued to be used as funerary symbo!s down into Christi Indeed, the 
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tive language (neither Indo-European or Semite), were matrilineal, and 
had strong matriarchal elements.° 

At a later stage, these peoples developed sedentary agriculture in 
alluvial or irrigated areas, using the plow. Farming became a masculine 
activity, and masculine elements became emphasized in their economic, 
social, religious, and intellectual life. Without discarding the older female 
traits and symbols, new male ones were added. Fertility was supplemented 
by virility with emphasis on the male role in making the earth produce 
fruit or the woman produce children. ‘The phallus and the plow were, 
to some extent, identified, as women and the earth had previously been 
identified. The Earth Mother Goddess was given a male god as a com- 
panion, either as son or lover (or both), and this male deity was regarded 
as god of the underworld, the crops, and the dead as his mother had been. 
His cycle, however, was annual rather than monthly, and was marked by 
a withdrawal and return (death and resurrection) associated, in time, with 
the annual advance and retreat of the sun and the death and revival of 
the crops.** Naturally, complications developed in this seasonal cycle as 
these peoples migrated to areas where crops grew in the summer and died 
in the winter (as in temperate Europe) rather than the opposite (as was 
the case in the Mediterranean or southwestern Asia). As knowledge of 
the year and the development of a solar calendar advanced, probably at a 
somewhat later date, the male god came to be identified with the sun and 
was increasingly modified or even replaced by a solar sky god (instead of 
the older deity of the underworld). ‘The male god of virility came to be 


symbolized by the phallus, the pillar, the fish, the sun disk, the oculus, 


tne whee 1, the ch 


> bull. His messenat 


PT 
Re 
unaware ot 


cal per 


MS, 1QOO-1924 “Sp. ionis [ nd O 
11 Knowledge o this god ot ac 1, the uncae } 
East before 3000 B.c., to western Europe and tl 
i n and honored on the \ » recognize All} 
Glanville, ed., Lega f bt, pp. 7-10, and R. Linton 
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the Earth Mother’s messenger had been the snake. In time a certain 
amount of confusion arose between symbols: between the full moon and 
the solar disk, between the reed bundle or furcate branch and the tree? 
(=pillar or phallus), between the Earth Mother's waterbird ( usually called 
a swan, duck, or ibis) and the sun’s eagle. 

\s the male underworld deity of virility began to grow in popularity, 
he shared the functions which the Earth Mother had possessed as pro- 
tector of life everlasting, guide to the hereafter, and guaranteer of the 
harvest. By recognition of the fact that crops or children can be produced 
only by a combination of male and female, of phallic rod and pubic tri- 
angle, of plow and earth, there arose a series of combined symbols rep- 
resenting fruitful life and victory over death. These included triangle and 
rod (eventually identified as an ax symbol), bird and pillar, bird and tree, 
snake and eagle, triangle and oculus, pyramid and obelisk, ship and 
chariot, furcate branch and fish, bird and fish, water and fish, or crescent 
and disk.* 


‘These archaic peoples, being of a mythological outlook rather than the 
logical outlook with which we are familiar, sometimes permitted their 
symbols to merge or blur in a fashion which is nonlogical to us. For ex- 


On the phallus as suggesting life a death, see M. P. Nilsson in Harvard Theological Re 
XLVI (1953), 1 he s re » H. Danthine, LePalmier-Dattier et les Arbres Sacrés 
n iphie de l’Asie cidenta neienne (2 Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1937); G Widen- 
King and tl Tre f ein tent f stern Reli n (Uppsala: Universitets 

No 4, 1951); O Viennot, Le Culte de l’Arhre ins l’Inde env Paris: Presses Univer 
e France, 1954, forming Vol 1 of Annale ela Mu i s;uimet; covers Cretan and 


an evidence as well as Indi 


or the origins of these symbols, see E. E. Herzfeld, op. cit.: for meaning and early diffusion, 
see F. Pottier, ‘Céramique peinte de Suse et petits Monuments de I’Epoque Archaique,’ Mémoires 
d 1 Délegation en Per NIT (1gi2), 27-1 from Proto-Flam 0 early Mesopotamia to Crete, 

 R. Dussand, ‘Motifs et Symboles du [Ve Millénaire Dans la Céramique Orientale,’ Syria, 


diffusion of these symbols. To t but one, the trianele and 
I , ix) followed the same 
on at the same time as the spectacle svmbol (se 


Lhe 


I . } " the ship svmbol, the oculus, 
the solar wheel, and the developing megalithic monuments. > triangle and rod on the Dolmen 


I t Mont in Brittany can be traced with at least cight other symbols to Iberia and across the 


Mediterranean to the Near East and ultimately to Iran 2,000 years earlier. In Egypt, where this 
symbol came in from the East as triangle and rod, it became the symbol and hieroglyph for 
deity. See V. I. Avdief, op. cit., at p. 41 and P. E. Newberry The Cult of the Pole,’ J rnal of 


J 
Egyptian Archaeology, XXXII (1947), go-g1. The double ax. although rare, is also found in Egypt, 
in the very early period, not once (as Baumgartel believed) but more than once; see E. Baumgartel, 
The Cultures of Prehistoric Egypt (London: Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 47 and, for another 
example, on an Amratian pot, M. Raphael, op. cit., pl. XVI, fig. 5. In Crete, in the form of the 
double ax, it became the dominant religious symbol; see A. B. Cook, op. cit., I, 513-703 Without 
the rod, this is one of the oldest symbols in Iran being found at the Sialk I level; see R. Ghirshman, 
op. cil., p. 30, fig. 4. The symbol had the same significance with and without the rod (as double 
triangle or double ax) and is found both ways on the same pot; see A. Roes, Greek Geometric Art, 
its Symbolism and its Origin (London: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 74, or the paper of Rydh 
mentioned in n. 74. In combination with the reed bundle, the rod, ax, or double ax became the 
fasces, a symbol of life, power, and, ultimately, of political sovereignty; see next note. 
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ample, the sun represented as a sunburst of diverging rays or as a spoked 
wheel without its rim, could be symbolized in a way that we would calla 
star and was regarded as a male symbol, but the planet Venus, as the 
daughter of the sun and the moon, was also represented as a star and was a 
female symbol. Or a triangle pointing downward was the old fermale sym- 
bol, but a triangle pointing upward became a male symbol. ‘Thus star and 
crescent, or two triangles placed tip to tip, or a triangle and rod (ax sym- 
bol), or a reed bundle and rod (fasces) were symbols of vigor, fruitfulness, 
and life.** Another source of confusion arose from the fact that these sym 
bols frequently moved outward from the agglutinative-speaking High 
land by way of the Semites of the Southern Flatlands or of the Indo-Euro- 
peans of the Northern Flatlands. Both of the latter peoples passed from 
the patriarchal, warlike, hunting stage to the patriarchal, warlike, pastoral 
stage without passing through the stage of peaceful, matrilineal, garden- 
ing culture. To the Semites, as pastoral peoples, the moon was more sig- 
nificant than the sun and, as patriarchal peoples, the male was more signif- 
icant than the female, so that they possessed, from a very early period, 
ideas of a male moon god and a female sun god. This created considerable 
confusion when these Semites acted as intermediaries for transferring the 
Highland Zone’s vital symbols. 
[hese symbols and their associated ideas may be listed as follows: 


Male 
Plow 
Male god of underworld 
Virility 


Female 
Hoe 
Earth Mother 
Fertility 





vulva n. 


phallus 


triangle o. pillar (May pole) 


mound of earth 
water (underground) 
moon 


tree (date palm?) 
fish 


sun 


1 


lunar crescent solar disk 


reed-bundle (furcate branch) . eve 
(swastika 


bird (ibis, swan, goose) wheel 


ship v. chariot 
snake (wand of Aesculapius) w. eagle (hawk 


month x. year 


De 


rdam 


Fasces,’ 
11 ff., but 
baresma 
Albin 


cent coin, 


84 The basic work, which I have not seen, is W. B. Kristensen, Romeinsche 
Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amste pp 
this is digested in A. Roes, op. cit., pp. 76-84. An early version of the fasces, known as thi 
goes back to Iran at an uncertain date; see C. Huart, L’/ran Antique, I t Perse 
Michel, revised, 1943), pp. 392, 434- The fasces is still carried on the United States ten 
while, in a similar symbolism, an oculus and pyramid are on the American one-dollar bill and on 
the Great Seal of the United States. 


am, ¢ Paris 
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l. cow vs bull 
m. pyramid (dolmen) z. obelisk (menhir, stele) 
joint symbols 
ax 
double ax 
luni-solar standard 


life symbol 


The movements of these symbols outward from the Highland Zone, 
where they seem to have originated among agglutinative-speaking peoples 
who were the earliest farmers, are very complicated, as they traveled for 
thousands of years, both by cultural diffusion and migration, in many dif- 
ferent directions, by land and by sea. Most, if not all, of these symbols 
originated in the Highland Zone between Scistan and Anatolia, probably 
in Iran. ‘The earliest appearance of most of them was on incised, blackish 
pottery, but they soon appeared on painted pottery. Both of these, but 
chiefly the latter, carried the knowledge of agriculture and the earliest of 


these symbols (at least symbols a - h) outward by land, eastward across 
Turkestan to the Yellow River and, even earlier, to the alluvial river 
valleys of Mesopotamia, the Nile, and the Indus. This movement, which 
originally had nothing to do with the oculus or solar symbols, brought 
agriculture to Europe after 3500 B.c. by way of Anatolia, the Aegean, the 
Balkans (Vardar-Morava route), the Danube, Hungary, Switzerland, the 


Rhine, and northern France, entering southern England about 2000 B.c. 

Later movements, mingled with movements from the growing city- 
civilizations of the alluvial valleys, carried the later symbols outward. 
From the Persian Gulf area, these movements went by sea to southern 
India, to southern Arabia, and, by way of the Red Sea and Wadi Ham- 
mamat, to Upper Egypt. Other movements went by land across Arabia 
(and thus to the Semites), across the Caucasus Mountains (and thus to the 
Indo-Europeans), and across Syria to Anatolia, to Palestine, and to Lower 
Egypt. From Syria a movement generally known as the megalithic move- 
ment crossed the Mediterranean westward to Spain in the period 4000- 
2700 B.c. and then, by way of the Atlantic, reached Cornwall, Ireland, 
and Denmark in the period 2500-2000 B.c.* 

Mr. Bowen tric p. 273) to combat my statement that the oculus was taken to Europe by the 
megalithic movement by quoting a statement made by Professor Albright in a private letter to 
Mr. Bowen, apparently in answer to a question. Since we are not told what the question was, it is 
a little difficult to assess the answer. At any rate, no archaeologist who has studied the subject 
would agree that the megalithic movement was a ‘myth’; the chief disagreement is whether it was 
a migration of peoples or merely a cultural diffusion. In the sense I use the word, it need be only the 
latter, although all the trend, in the last two decades has been to accept a migration of peoples as 


well. Childe, Herzfeld, Schaeffer, Hawkes, Serner, Daniel, and others regard this movement as one 
of colonization as well as trade. On this, see V. G. Childe, Prehistoric Migrations in Europe (Oslo: 
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Most of the symbols we have listed, along with others (such as the zeta 
symbol or the water symbol) we have not mentioned, can be traced from 
the Near East to northwestern Europe along the megalithic route and in 
the period before 1200 B.c. We have already given the evidence for at 
least five of these (ship, triangle, oculus, reed bundle, and triangle and 
rod or ax symbol). 

Others such as the wheel symbol can be traced the whole route, while 
some, such as the bird and fish, have not been traced all the way. The last 


Aschehong, 1951), pp. > ? Herzfeld, op. cit., pp. 158-165; C. F. A. Schaeffer, ‘Les 
Torq "in his U'garitica Paris: P. Geuthner, { pp ps: £1 Hawk 
io } a ne f } iro pe to sl] VJ , . ” ‘ Lond n Met! 1 , ’ 
168-170; A. Serner, On ‘Dyss’ Burtal and Beliefs about the Dead D 

Ohlsson, 19°%8: finds origin in Arabia, with subsequent diffusion o 

Indonesia); J. Myres, ‘Cupola tombs in the Aegean and Iberia,’ Anti 
(criticism of idea of D. J. Wolfel that megalithic movement was from Sp 

reverse on a chain from Arabia and Palestine to Spain and Ireland); ¢ 

graber der Iberischen Halbinsel (Berlin rut G. L. Danie 

Megalithic Colonisation of Prehistoric } > 

1-49 | Corbel l Routes Commerciales d 

L’Ftain,’ Les Annales, VI (1951), 179-1 

Spa n bv sea before 2000 RB. 


Professor Albright’s statement that megalithic culture 


equally objectionable since the greatest display of such megs 


Seu \ ' s by Father Azais or (A. Karam ‘ | 


nées de Récherches irchéologiques en Ethiopie 2 vols., Paris: Geuthner, 1921), espee 
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ralithic of France or A. Kamuine I Vf 


depuis Vl Antiquité (6 vols., Cairo: Societé Rovale de 
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29 es dolmens et menhirs peuvent 

ransjordanie et de la Pale e 

tro s dan ou furoy permet de penser q te forme m tHithiqu i 
Harrar par I’Arabie méridionale et la mer Rouge’). To Professor Albright’s blunt stateme 


the megalitl .o trace has been found in Egvp 1 si mply mitrast a s mer 


blan 


Childe about very earlv Egyptian tombs in the ropolis of 

thing really comparable to the mevalithic tombs of we 

graves in the same cemetery and at Sa yqara might eal 

Bronze Age in Britain and Scandinavia’; Childe, Ne Li 

about the absence of the megalithic south of lran could be refuted by dozen 
biect but I'l! ; m t int +] C] | | 
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t oO ¢ eCometric ft ! dl befor 
i 


bow in place of an oculus; see A Koster op. cit 

{. 21, 27-29 1 2. Moll must alwavs be checked y 
omits all symbols except those actually on the hull o 
frequently only one among manv on a vase, this means that Moll is omitt ; t of ‘ mbols 
on the vase. For example, a comparison of Moll, pl. B Via, fig. 14, with the full-page photograph 
in G. La Roerie, Navires et Marins (2 vols., Paris: Duchartre et Van Buggenhoudt, 19290), I, 40, 
shows the ship surrounded by many double triangles, four water birds, four sunbursts, another 
wheel, two dotted sun disks, and other symbols. For wheels on megalithic monuments of north 
western Europe and Scandinavia (at a time when they certainly did not have spoked-wheel ve 
hicles) see M Péquart and 7. Le Rouzic, op. cit., pp. 57-59 and pls. 73, 80 t Shetelig and 


H. Falk, op. cit., pp. 159-160. In general, see A. Roes, op cit., pp. 10-29q 
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of these, in spite of the incompleteness of my own research, might be of 
special interest to readers of THe AMERICAN NEPTUNE since it has been 
used on ships in modern times. 

Lethbridge speaks of observing a bird and fish painted on the bow of a 
modern English boat and, for some reason, regards these as ‘a rudimentary 
oculus.’ It is, of course, exactly what it seems to be, a bird and fish which 
In ancient west Asian symbolism was equivalent to triangle and oculus 
or to boat and oculus. It can be traced from Iran before 4000 B.c., spread 
over most of the Near East and the eastern Mediterranean in the next few 
millennia, and may have reached extreme northern Europe during the 
Bronze Age. 

In so far as the diffusion of these symbols was along the megalithic 
route, much of it was by sea. his is obviously true of the boat oculus. Be- 
cause of the perishable materials trom which watercraft were made, the 
evidence available on the diffusion of shipbuilding techniques is much 
scantier than that available on the movement of the symbols we have 
mentioned. Accordingly, the evidence on symbols can be used to supple- 
ment the insuflicient evidence available on ship construction. 

However, the evidence available on ship construction techniques 1s 


much more adequate than is usually realized so that a tentative pattern of 


diffusion can be worked out using this evidence alone. If this pattern of 


diffusion, based on ship construction, supports, as it fully does, the pat- 


t 


tern of diffusion of symbols based on the more permanent and more 
yientiful materials of these, we can be fairly certain that we have worked 


itth 


diffusion pattern of the boat oculus. 


Earth Mother Goddess, but the fish as a symbol of 
the fish symbol, see F. Délger Ichthys, der Heilige 
I. 425-431, and all Uf; or C. Hentze, Le Poisson 
ne (Bruxelles: Vromant, I [1930]); or C. Hentze, 
Lister, Orpheus the Fisher (London: J. M. Watkins, 
Doélger, I, 429. n. 2), became the svmbol of virility 
Adonis, et ind thus the svmbol of life everlasting 
r even the fifth millennium p.c., bird and fish were 
ection; from at least the fourth millennium water and 
Phus the picture of a ship with fish published by 
mly incidentally a picture of a ship but is really an im- 
symbol, th wan neck at the stern, pointed out by Mr. Bowen in his caption, being an 
ymbol of the mother goddess, in this case, Isis 

us Lethbridge’s ‘bird and fish’ on a boat has a long tradition behind it. An early example of 
combination is about 4000 B in Samarra; see E. Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 59, fig. 107. Later we 
ship, bird, and fish from fourth millennium Mesopotamia: O. Weber, Altorientalische Siegel- 
il 2 vols., Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs; forming Der Alte Orient, Jahrgang 17 and 18), II, fig. 410 
republished in Moll, op. cit., pl. Ala, fig. 3). The same three symbols are together on the pottery 
of Amratian and Gerzean Egypt, in Dynastic Egypt, in Tello about 2450 B.c., in Crete in the 
second millennium bB.c., on multitudes of Greek vases of the geometric period, and continued to- 
gether into classical Greece, Achaemenid Persia, and the Christian world, both Latin and Byzantine. 
Many reproductions in Moll, as on pl. BV1Ia, figs. 8, 11, 12, 14, 21, 22, 27, 28, etc., show ships with 

birds or fish or both 
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Phe pattern of ship construction techniques can be tollowed by using 
eleven characteristics of prehistoric or early historic ships:** 1. “Uhe sail: 
2. The spade-shaped paddie; 3. High prow and higher stern; 4. The 


furcate branch decoration: 5. Sewn construction: 6. Dugout base (o1 


keel): 7. Adz-cut strakes with integral cleats: 8. Ribs to attach strakes by 


cleats to base (or keel): gq. Carvel con uction: 10. Use of treenatls an 
wooden dowels to hold strakes: M3. a id prow. 
[hese shipbuilding techniques diffused outward from their orig 


Near East at a very early period betore thi 


use of plank-ct 
e] ' 
these [eat 


1 


be ‘ ys } ] ft | +} ] 
7, 8, and 10) become obsolete with the advent of th 


1 yy] 
i 


nailed boat. Another indication of the early diffusion of these features is 


the fact that some of them (nos. 9, 4. 5,7, 8, 10, and 11) were found, in the 


es i 
) 


historic period, only in peripheral, remote, and backward areas. I shall 


1 


speak, at this time, of no more than a few of these cleven points 

Ihe sail and the spade-shaped (almost triangular) paddle seem to have 
spread together, but are of little help to us as they went no farther than 
the mid-Mediterranean. The earliest known sail is found at Eridu in 


A 
Mesopotamia in the late Ubaid period (mid-fourth mill 
caine into Upper Egypt with what Winkler calls the ‘astern Invade 


before the end of the fourth millennium. About the same time, it came 


into Palestine, possibly from the south.*’ The spade-shaped p iddle is not 


before the ‘Roval Graves’ of Ur (about 


but came into Upper Fey 


found in Mesopotamia 


2700 PB. ) 


yt with the sail and the ‘Eastern Invaders,’ and 


is found in Feypt in what Petrie called ‘the oldest paintings known, at the 


beginning of the Amratian Age, painted in white lines on red pottery.’ 
It remained common in Feypt down to at least the end of the Middle 


Kingdom (1° p.c.).°° These paddles and the sail moved into the Aegean 


London: Egypt Exploration 
Is. NNXNVI and XXXIX; also H. J. Kantor 


esp. figs. 40, 115 


pl. XXXVI, fi 
: ie, “Egyptian Shipping,’ Ancient f ’ he Last 12, fig. 47 ly Amratiar M 
op. cit., pl. XVII, fig. 1 (Amratian : H. E. Winlock ode f Dail ife in Ancient Eeypt 
University Press, 1955), ch. IV, fig. 48 (Eleventh nasty); O1 Breasted, EF 
Statue Washington sollinger Foundation, 194 
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DO 


area and to Crete by the late third millennium, but have not been traced 


further at this time. 
\!l northern, plank-built watercraft, including two from the Scandi- 
navian Bronze Age and many from the Iron Age, have integral cleats and 


a bifid bow.** British remains, almost certainly 


e the same teatures. The sev Ing on one of thes« 


in a very distinctive fashion in which the sewing 
were concealed from sight within a dovetail seam. \ similar method 


} - 
ac 


has been used in modern times on the Gujarati coast of India,” but, 


Lallemand, this method was used in Dynasti 
he use of cleats to attach the strakes to inserted 
nd in modern times in the Far East. in the Moluccas, the 


and at Botel Tobago, near Formosa, where this feature 


;combined with oculi on both ends.” While we know nothing about 


he use of cleats or of inserted ribs on ancient Eevptian craft, Hornell of- 


fers some rather inconclusive arguments for inferring that they may have 


ye 


been used,.”* However, even if we reject these inferences. the known di 


tribution of cleat construction and the similar distribution of hulls sewn 
by a distinctive stitch would seem to indicate that these methods origi- 
nated at some more central point and must have passed across the central 
zone of this area (the Near East) before the plank-cutting saw or iron nails 


came into usage in this central zone.”* This means that the diffusion in 


pl. XII. fie 


g { on p 


sregger 


4 


Museum voor 


he I i te ( ipo 

t millennium 1 Since 

mn fastenin ed for ships in that area, the earliest must be 

push 1 backward in date toward the beginning of that millennium. The pian 
~arlier in the Near East; in fact, the Egyptians were sawing planks for boat 


Dynasty, although the Egyptian method, for lack of large tre 


cutting w 18 even 
construction by the 


es of hardwood, does not neces 
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question crossed this central zone before the beginning of the Iron Age 
(say 1000 B.c.), although we cannot say how long before. In the west at 


least, the movement of the symbols we have discussed makes it seem likely 


that this diffusion of boatbuilding techniques went with the megalithic 
movement which would place it before 2000 B.c. for western Europe.” 
For the movement eastward we have much less to work with, for there 1s 
almost no evidence for prehistoric ships in that direction and the diffusion 
of symbols is not yet worked out. We cannot even say with confidence that 
these two diffusions went with the megalithic movement because in much 
of Asia this movement went by land rather than by sea. Vhe chief ex 
ception to this last statement would be southern India where, as Childe 
has pointed out, the connection with the west seems to have been wate 
borne. 

All of this permits narrowing but not conclusive inferences on the ai 
rival of the boat oculus in India. As we have seen, that country obtained 
the oculus and the oculus ona triangle as symbols in the third millennium 
B.c. The fact that India did not use boats or ships as cult objects would 


1 
1 


seem to indicate that they adopted the boat oculus as a decor itive feature 


and not as part of a boat-cult complex. This would seem to indicate 


] 


sarily imp!v that sawn planks were d where such trees were available. In vi 


convincing remarks on the advantages of adz construction over sawn planks so lo 
cleats were used, it is very likely that sawn planks, although available, were not u 
nails made it possible to eliminate cleats and sewing. See N. Glueck, The Other Si 
New Haven American Schools of Oriental Research, 1940). p. 110 (iron spike 
ropes); J. Hornell, Water Transport: Origins and Early Evolution (Cambridge 
1946), p. 48 (Fifth Dynasty saw); Lethbridge, op. cit 


3 It should, perha e pointed out that this 


vantine original possibly both) and may late 


since its chief contribution to northwestern Europe 

ition for the whole movement was a seart for copy 
the time of the Hvyvkso n the 
g, Antiquity, XVII (1942 

} New York: Macrmnil 1 


until 


from Childe at end of n. 85. On the megalithic movement in As 
Quaritch Wales, op. cit., pp. 63-65, or R. von Heine-Geldern, ‘Dic 
hre Bedeutung fiir die Klarung der Megalithen frage in Europe 
8), ec6-917. Another difficulty is that the chrono 
rotracted: Heine-Geldern, who would find ‘ 


irst arrival in southeastern Asia and Indonesia to the per 


s chief influence in northwestern rope), but in many 


' : 
flourished mo 


and, in southern India seems to have 
he pre-Christian era; the famous Arrentine Roman potter 
‘ ige using pottery of the South Indian megalitl 
tiers, p. 17 

» The extraordinary rarity of representations of boats in India and 
dence that there was no boat cult in those areas. In pre-Aryan India there are only two representa 
tions of boats, one on a seal and the other a casual scratching on a sherd. Mackay links these with 
the ships on the Gebel el Arak knife handle and the designs on early Sumerian seals or Gerzean 
pots, discerning such features as the sail, bipod mast, high stern, sewn hull, rectangular cabin, 


starboard steering, and vertical standards, one of which carries the ‘harpoon sign.’ See E. J. H. 
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it was obtained {rom a people who used it as a decoration 


ratiei Nan as part Oo DO i il th) \ mHd make 


like i\ that it was obtaine | rol rYpl l most of the Nix SO 
lan peoples directly and rather more like lat it was obtained | 


SCMIILES. the south the Semites, < >have ‘en, obtained the 

tian features 
third millennium b.c. While we canno wowith VY assural >when the 
Indians obtained the boat oculu: m tl eEmites, ven that they did 


vtain it from this source, the HON ANLIQUIty yt 30) ) > GLLUSLONS 
} 1 


makes it more likely that the trait was passed to t 


he Indians in the second 
nillennium rather than in the first millennium z.c. The only piece of evi- 
1 ennwumM rather than in the tirst MUulenn1umM B.C. ne only p1ece ot evil 


} } 


dence which might force the date down into the first millennium B.c., and 


not very far into it at that, rests in the fact that the earliest Indian boat 
oculus is found at both ends of the vessel, an innovation first found among 
the Phoenicians in the late second millennium B.c., so far as our evidence 
FOCS The iM portan e of this is strenethened by the fact that cleat-built 

in the Far East also used oculi at both ends. Moreover, there are 
other considerations. If the use of oculi at both ends in Zanzibar and the 
Comoro Islands is derived, as Hornell believed,''! from Java, where the 
same feature is found in the Boro Budur sculptures dating about A.p. 800, 
thi ame usage at \janta in India about A.p. 600 could be recarded as 


evidence of the passage of this trait from the Semites who had this fea- 
ture among the Phoenicians by 1200 B.c. Furthermore, the Ajanta oculus 
is anthropomorphic (and thus like the Fgyptian) rather than geometric 
like the Mesopotamian). If it could be shown that the anthropomorphic 


oculi of the Mediterranean, such as in Cyprus or among the Greeks or 


Ktruscans,'’? were associated with Phoenician or earlier Canaanite traders 


LXXXIX, fig. A; and IT, pl. LXIX, fig. 4 
im thre xteenth century nc... there see no represen 


ck makes 


bal 
except by 
Indian 
Hennium 
} } 


tharcides (second century and by th riplus; see 


Javanese oculus was 
! 


vee e it takes the form of a round boss forming a protuberance. 
ds of the PI 
} 


oenician model boat mentioned in n. 66 also appears as pro 
1 


oves nothing, it does support the possibility that the oculus of the Far 
close to the Phoenicians 


idence is confused and does not seem to support any final conclusion about the 


differential distribution of geometric and anthropomorphic oculi. In general it would seem that 
the earlier oculi in the west, including those of megalithic northwestern Europe were more likely 
to be geometric while later oculi in the Mediterranean were more likely to be anthropomorphic. 
Among the different peoples we have mentioned, Mesopotamian, Cretan, Mycenaean, Phoenician, 


Carthaginian, and early Greek oculi were usually or invariably geometric while Egyptian, Etruscan, 
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or that the use of oculi at both ends of watercraft in the Italian area came 


he argument for a Canaanite (proto-Phoenician) 


1 a similar source, t 
ion would be much strenethened.'’* At any rate, we can say with 


hat the oculus as a symbol came to India in the third 


assurance that 


it the boat oculus came from some Semite peoples. 


) 
ct b 


: ; ed 
llennium B.c. and tl 
Phoenicians, and did so in the second millennium, at 


an about 850 B.c. 
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American Steam Navigation in China, 
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1d- 4 45- I § 75 


COPe Ne prese} 
Manila, Russell and St 


] } : : 1 , . 
as Russel reas and Co.), ane ele, Hubbell and ¢ # 
been mentioned in connection with steam shipping on the coast of ¢ 


and something should be said of those of ‘ir steamers which at some 


time operated in China or Japan. Russell Sturgis and Robert Shaw Stun 


gis were partners in Russell and Co. H. P. Sturgis, probably a connection, 
was registered owner of Fernando de Norzagarey, a steame) 


~ 


built at Brooklyn, New York, in 1858. She arrived at Shanch 
] 


nila on 28 December 1858 and on 15 January 1859 departed 


Returning, she arrived at Shanghai on 28 February 
Amovy on 16 March.**? She was sold in 


warship. 
On 26 January 1866, Russell, Sturets and Co. 


» ae ] } aad } ¢} — 7 . ] . 
a and piaced her under the American flag, and on 
Manila. Fema was a well-known vessel 1 
AT as Bea ta a 5 
wie Steamer Of 121 tons nel < 


by ]. C. Cowper Whampoa, being launched on 


1 
de. She was a wooden pai 


intended for Lyall, Stull and Co.'s ice | long Kong, Cant 
‘ 4 1 1 ° 

and Macao."** In the spring of 1862 Feima came hanghai and w: 

vertised for sale.*’' Moses and Co. purchased her and 1er on the] 


po route 


i 
( 
CM, 3 July 1856 


NCH, 12 April 1862 
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[he iron screw steamer Albay, 966 tons, built 


insierred her t sseli and sti PLS 


1 } 1 ; ce 
ers Cinployse l het every Detween China an 


1 } 


Spanish flag until 
September 1874."°° Subse 
returned to the British flag 


as registered owner. On : ust 1877 he s 


/ 


Lapraik, who owned her—latteriy together with other ov 

was transferred in 1889 to the Douglas Steamship Company 
Lapraik was interested. ‘Vhey continued to operate /1// 

wrecked near Swatow on 25 December of that vear. 

Henry W. Hubbell, of Peele, Hubbell and Co., had a part interest in 
Thames, a wooden screw steamer of 6414 tons, built in 1862 by George 
Greenman and Co. at Mystic Bridge, Connecticut, partly for their own 
account. Under Captain Devereux, she left San Francisco for Nagasaki 
on 22 July 1867 and was reported as at Nagasaki on 6 November 18607." 
Thames must have returned to the United States before long, as she v 
surveved at New York in February 1869. Fler end came when she bur 
off Cape Hatteras, 4 June 1869, without loss of life. 


XII. CONCLUSION 


With this account we end the history of American steam navigation 
in China. Its great days came to a close with the sale of the Shanghai S. N 
Co.'s ships and properties in 1077; al | a year or two late) only P27) 
of all the steamers trading on the coasts and rivers of China was flvine 
American flag. The flag reappeared during the Sino-French war of 1882 
when the entire fleet of the China Merchants’ S. N. Co. was transferred to 
Russell and Co. and placed under the American flag, but this was only a 


temporary measure (of uncertain legality) to protect the ships fron ap 
! 


ture, and on 91 July 1885 they reverted to their Chinese owners and flag. 
After that, there were from time to time American steamers in service In 
China, principally on the Yangtsze and notably those of the Standard Oil 
Co., the Dollar S.S. Co. and the Yangtsze Rapids S.S. Co., but they have 


8 See under A. Heard and Co. above 
+ BD. Albay pparent! 
71), 142 
® NCH, 8 October 1874. 
1 NCH, g January 1884. BD says Albay was wrecked 20 December 1883 
2 BSL, 25, December 1867. CRS, Nagaski fails to confirm this 
> Lytle List. SBF, June 1954. 
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not been numcrous nor have they formed a substantial portion of the 
shipping engaged in those waters. Others, however, have been more tena- 
cious and, although largely excluded from the coast and river trade of 
China under present conditions, a number of companies, including the 
China Navigation Co. (John Swire and Sons Ltd.), the Indo-China 
Steam Navigation Co. (Jardine, Matheson and Co.), and Reederei M. 
Jebsen A.G.* have sufficiently adapted themselves to changing circum- 
stances as to be able to continue in the shipping business. 

\s one looks over the three and a half decades covered in the present 
paper, there emerge definite patterns, both of shipping and of ships. As 


to the former, one has to distinguish four periods, ‘The first was the p1- 


oneering stage, lasting approximately through 1859, when the number 
of steamers was small and the routes not well developed and subject to 
frequent interruptions through hostilities of various sorts. Following 
the treaty of Peking in 1860 there came a period of relative stability along 
the coasts and principal rivers of China, of which an immediate result 
was a tremendous increase in the number of steamers trading and in the 
number of their operators. Much secondhand tonnage, some of it highly 
antiquated, appeared and competition was widespread and keen. For a 
while there was enough accumulated business for all and this activity 
reached its peak about 1862, but then trade not only shrank to its norma) 
levels but also failed to exhibit the growth that had been expected of it. 
\sa result there began around 1864 or 1865, a period of readjustment and 
rationalization. The larger ownerships became targer, while the smaller 
became smaller and often disappeared entirely. Complete monopoly ob- 
tained only on the Yangtsze and Ningpo routes and then not for long, but 
the powerful companies soon came to working agreements with one an 
other. The fourth period may be said to have begun with the formation 
of the China Merchants’ S. N. Co. in 1872, when native shipping enter- 
prises became of importance, exhibiting a trend toward nationalism and 
self-sufliciency that had appeared in Japan a few years earlier and was 
appearing elsewhere 1n the world, notably in South America, and was to 
prove one of the factors which caused the virtual disappearance of the 
\merican flag from the river and coastal trade of the Far East. 
Correspondingly, one can trace a development in the types of Ameri 
can ships in use in China. Aside from a few steamers for local service, the 
earlier American steamers on the China coast were really auxiliary sail- 
ing vessels, a type of ship enjoying considerable popularity at that time, 
654 See, e.g., ‘Butterfield & Swire, 1867-1957,’ The Blue Funnel Bulletin, January 1957; ‘Jardines’ 


and the Ewo Interests (Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd.) (New York, 1947); E. Hieke, Die Reederei M 
Jebsen AG. A penrade Hamburg, 1953). 
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the thought being that they would combine the best features of both 
steam and sail. ‘This hope, however, was not realized in practice, and this 
kind of ship, American or otherwise, had disappeared almost completely 
by the early 1860's. The steamers that followed them were typical Ameri- 
can sound and coastwise steamers of the period. Particularly the forme 


were greatly superior to their rivals both in ease and economy of opera 


tion and in cargo capacity, and they were largely responsible for the se 


cure place that American steam shipping occupied in that part of the 
world. It is worth noting that Edward Cunningham thought of American 
steamers of the sort used on the western rivers as best adapted to the 
Yanetsze trade, 


used. Conditions on the lower Yangtsze more nearly resembled those on 


1 
| 


but except for a few very small vessels they were never 


the Hudson River and Long Island sound and the upper Yangtsve was 
not yet opened and western river steamboats of that period would prob 
ably not have been stout enough for service there anyway. 

Well adapted as these American steamers had been to the coast and 
river trades of China when they first came out, it had appeared by the 
late 1860's that wooden hulls were not in general very durable nor beam 
engines and paddle wheels very eflicient. A few of the wooden steamers 
had long lives, but the majority did not last more than eight or ten years, 
even if they escaped shipwreck or fire. Rotting of their timbers, often 
aggravated by strain from overloading, made many of the ships unsea 
worthy before long, and in the annual report of the S. S. N. Co. for 1873 
the directors state that they ‘have felt it their duty to order iron vessels 
to replace the wooden steamers as fast as the latter become unserviceable. 
‘They commend the same policy to their successors and believe that, by 
careful management, the change from wood to iron can be accomplished 
effectively and economically.’ Iron steamers, however, could be built 
more cheaply in Britain than in the United States, with the result that 
nearly all the later American steamers in China were British built.°* Uhe 
river steamers, particularly, showed the influence of American design, 
and the iron screw steamers, both for coast and for river service, that came 
out in the 1870's established types that were not greatly modified down to 
recent years. 

The American influence in steam navigation in China continued aftei 
the virtual disappearance of the flag not only in ship design but also in 
the work of numerous Americans who chose to remain in China, often 


655 Of those responsible for the Shanghai S. N. Co.’s policies, H. H. Warden was in later years 
the principal, if not the only, advocate of building the ships in America. See K.-C. Liu, Steamship 
Enterprise in China, 1862-1877, Chap. Ul, “Six Years of “American Monopoly”, 1867-1872,’ (later re 


ferred to as III), pp. 38-39 (ms.). 
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for the remainder of their lives. Perhaps the most prominent and success 
ful of these was H. B. Endicott, who, in 1873, left the employ of A. Heard 
and Co. to become the first Shipping Manager of the China Navigation 
Co. in Shanghai, a position in which he remained until his death at the 
age of seventy in 1894. Mr. A. V."T. Dean of Messrs. John Swire and Sons, 


Ltd., writes me that Endicott was a very competent man and that the 


China Navigation Co, owes much to him. ‘The agreement of sale of the 
S. S. N. Co. provided that the China Merchants’ S. N. Co. should take 
over the services of the Marine Superintendent of the former company, 


referring presumably to Miers Coryell, who, however, returned to Ameri- 
ca after a few years. In 1882 a Mr. Middleton, who had formerly been 
with the S. S. N. Co., became a responsible official (probably Marine 
Superintendent) of the Chinese company, a position he held for twenty- 
five years until his retirement in 1907." A number of the S. S. N. and 
other American captains also went with the C. M.S. N. Co., including 
Andrews, Friend, Morse, Patterson, Paul, Pratt, Wells, Wilson and Win- 
sor. 

No one cause can be assigned to the disappearance of the American flag 
from Chinese waters, a disappearance which was essentially equivalent 
to that of the Shanghai S. N. Co. As of 1867, when competition with the 
S. S. N. Co. was about at a minimum, that on the Yangtsze was provided 
primarily by the Union S. N. Co., as already mentioned, and that on the 
Northern Route by ‘Trautmann and Co., essentially a German company 
whose ships were operated under the British flag and were taken over in 
August 1868 by the newly formed North China Steamer Co., with ‘Traut- 
mann and Co, as general agents. Neither of these companies was very 
strong and the S. S. N. Co. could make working agreements with them on 
terms which left the American company in an overwhelmingly dominant 
position. This situation, however, could not and did not last and both 
competing services later fell into stronger hands. The Union Co.'s ser- 
vice on the Yangtsze was taken over by the China Navigation Co. in the 
spring of 1873, as has already been stated; while Jardine, Matheson and 
Co., who had entered the Northern Route in March 1869, took over the 
nearly bankrupt North China Steamer Co. in February 1871 and merged 
it into the China Coast S. N. Co. in January 1873.°*" Both the China Navi- 
gation Co, and the China Coast S. N. Co. had fleets, mostly of up-to-date 
vessels, about equal in number of ships and in tonnage to the S. SN. 


686 See Twentieth Century Impressions of Hong Kong, Shanghai and Other Treaty Ports of China 
Arnold Wright, Fditor) (London, 1908), p. 466 


657 Information regarding competition on the Northern Line is taken largely from K.-C. Liu, op. 
cit., III, 13-20 (ms.) 
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fleets on the corresponding lines, and in addition ]. S. Swire in the latter 
part of 1874 acquired two seagoing steamers which he sent to China, 
thereby inaugurating a coastwise service allied to the China Navigation 
Co., although it was not merged into the latter until several years late 
With these new British competitors the Shanghai S. N. Co. soon made 
very successful amicable working agreements, but by 1876 the competi 
tion, although friendly, was none the less formidable and real. Compe 
tition from the China Merchants’ S. N. Co., which extended also to the 
Ningpo Line, was both less friendly and less formidable, but its impor 
tance was steadily growing.** To hold their own the Shanghai S. N. Co. 
had to employ British-built ships and man them with native crews and 
this aroused antagonisms in the United States which appear in the less 
friendly official climate, as reflected, for instance, in the consular regula- 
tions of 1874. All these circumstances must have helped the directors of 
the Shanghai S. N. Co. to decide to get out while the getting was good and 
this they did very skillfully, so that, as R. B. Forbes says,"°’ “The entet 
prise was completely wound up_as a most successful speculation for all 
concerned.” But these words themselves suggest what was perhaps the 
deepest reason for the disappearance of American shipping in China. \t 
this time the American West and Midwest were being opened up and it 


was to internal enterprises that Americans were turning and away fron 
foreign lands and from the sea. ‘Vhey did not have the British Scandi 


navian feeling for belonging on the sea. Navigation in the waters of China 


was a speculation, to be given up readily when better opportunities for 


1 


hey wrote in the years 1845-1878 1s an important vic] it emed 


profit arose at home. Nevertheless the chapter of steam navigation which 
t One % 


rt 


nas se 
desirable to co} ‘facts before thev are lost. ‘Qua 


{ racerent in tenebris 


omnia, nisi litterarum lumen accede 


Phe author's interest in this subject was first ‘d by the | 
photographs at the Peabody Museum of Salem and it was his tric 


who first suegested that he follow up this interest by writing on the 


can steamers in China. '] his paper has been based very largely on material 
found at the Peabody Museum, the Essex Institute, the Mariners’ Mu 


on of the China Merchants 8. N. Co., 1872-1 
1955 Conference on the Chinese Economy 
h-Century China 


1., p. 367. Forbes is referring primarily to the i 


nghai S. N. yarticularly the Americans. A further factor appears to have been the involve 
rent of P. S. Forbes in the affairs of the short-lived China Transpacific S. S. Co. (s under A 
ecard & Co., above ow which Russell and Co. had been appointed agents in China. As a result 

was badly in need of cash, a need which, in part, at least, could be met by liquidation of the 


N. Ce From notes rnished me by Dr. K.-C. Liu.) 
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seum, the National Archives, the Library of Coneress, and the Baker a1 


Widener Libraries of Harvard Universit: 


1d 
, and the author takes pleasure 
in acknowledging the helpfulness of these institutions and the kind 


1 CO 
operation of their staffs. 


Messrs. Matheson and Co., Ltd., and john Swire & Sons, Ltd., both of 
London, through Mr. Alan Reid and Mr. A. V. ‘T. Dean respectively, 
have kindly furnished the author with interesting and useful informa- 

] 


tion, which is much appreciated, as is the kindness of Mr. Elwin M. EI- 
dredge of Clermont, New York, who from his extensive notes has made 
available injormation on the builders and dimensions of the engines of 
\merican-built stcamers treated in the present paper. Finally, the author 
is especially indebted to Dr. K.-C. Liu of Harvard University who has 
generously shared his extensive knowledge of the affairs of the companies 
engaged in shipping on the Yangtsze and the North China coast in this 
period and in particular has made available copies of manuscripts not yet 
published 
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APPENDIX I 
SYNOPSIS OF AGREEMENT OF SALE OF PROPERTY OF SHANGHAI S. N. Co. vo 
THE CHINA MERCHANTs S. N. Co.®° 


1. The agreement is made by Russell and Co., subject to ratification by the shareholde 
Shanghai S. N. Co 


2. The Shanghai S. N. Co. is to sell and the China Merchants S. N. Co. to buy 
and landed property, etc., of the S. S. N. Co. as of 31 December 1876 for Tls 


g. The purchase money is to be paid as follows: 
On or before the signing of the agreement Els. 180,000 
On or before 31 January 1877: 220,000; 


On or before 31 March 1877 600,000; 


j 


the balance to be paid at the rate of Tls. 50,000 quarterly over five years 


purchasers may forestall any payments. 


h 


it per cent interest shall be paid on the unpaid balance 


> property shall be at the risk of the purchasers from 1 January 1877 


Russell and Co. are to continue the working of the steamers and the business 
risk of the purchasers until 31 March 1877. 


The purchasers are to have the management of the stcamers and p 


of 91 March 1877. 
7 


Q. he purchasers are entitled to have all steamers and property absolut 
payment of the whole purchase money, or such amounts of steamers and property 


a fair equivalent of the purchase money paid. 
j 


10 rhe purchasers are to insure the steamers and property of which they have management 


which have not vet been absolutely transferred 
Ihe purchasers are to take over any leases of frontage, etc 
The purchasers are to take over the service of the Marine Superintendent he S.S. N. Co 


The purchasers are not to run the purchased steamers on the south coast or between H 


Kong, Canton and Macao before certain dates, by agreements of the Shanghai S. N. Co. in 1 


with f[ardine, Matheson and Co., Augustine Heard and Co., and the Hong Kong, Canton and Macao 
soon to expire 


1 March may be made on 


former date 


n for further agreements 


o shares ot 


e company 
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stence | 
Accordingly, the directoi resigned 


idation the shareholders voted unanim 


NCH, 22 May 188 
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been taken from official d 


> Information has locuments, American or Britis 
1 from these sources is characterized by tl is { fractional tonnages 
desirable to give all changes in tonn: dimensions, sine ese 


( 
those data being preferred which are applicable as near as possible to the 


le, the 


) 
as in American service in China. When documents are not availal 


nd builders is usually indicated, Lloyd's ister being preferre¢ 


as accurate as the official figures although not always based on tl 


m regarding machinery is not in general given in off | documents of tt 


en obtained from L/ R er or l l é { r iron | 
not necessarily 1) other sources of information a1 


1876 
sal Re 
so JFI,NLVIUG 


also JF7, LXXVN 


er, 1869-187 
also JFIJ, LVIII 1554 , friizan, XIl 
imensions are those the new hull, construc 
I. Robarts, the iad had sent to Chin 
did not erect there, was, on its arrival in Inc 
Prinsep 


<0 JFI, LXX\N 
t See also JF, LXXV 
Data taken trom | 
706 See also JFI, LXXV (1868), 43 
7 See also NYH, 14 February 1864 
68 Data from Endicott lithograph 
9 See also The Ar mm, IN (1851). 44 
710 The diameter of the cylinder is also given as 52 
{rttzan, IX (1851). 237 
ter, 1914-1915 
See also JFI, LXXV (1869), 176 
14 See also JFIT, LXXV_ (1863), 175 


Lloyd's Universal Register. 1886-1 


716 The second set of tonnages and dimen fron yd’s Regist 1893-1894, and 


klition of upper work 


probably reflects the a 
717 Designed by T. Harrington 
718 See also Reany, Neafie & Co.’s Record Book, 1849-1864 (at Mariners’ Museum 
’From information kindly supplied by Messrs. A. & J. Inglis. 
From information and engine plans kindly supplied by Messrs. Wm. Denny & Bros 
‘21 Lloyd’s Register, 1869-1870, 1914-1915. 
722 Iron frames only. They were set up and planked by the S. S. N. Co. at Hongkew. Dimensions 
and tonnages are taken from Lloyd’s Register, 1899-1894. The engine, which had come from 
Chekiang, was rebuilt by M. Corvell. 


} See also Practical Mechanic's Journal, 2nd Ser., 11, 248 
724 See also JFI, LXXV (1863), 173. 
725 The first set of dimensions and tonnages are as of 1853; the second 
726 See also The Artizan, XX (1862), 93 
7 See also The Artizan, XIV (1856), 255 
728 See also JF7, LXXV_ (1863), 43. 
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» See also The Artiza 
» See also JFI, LXXV 

t See also JFI,IXNXV 
732 See also JFI,Y.XXV 
lso HI. P 


fy 1) 
I 


further comments on steamers in \ppendix IT: There 1s some indi 


cation that Anna may have had a stern wheel. Laplek was consigned o« 
casionally, but not regularly, to A. Heard & Co 
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Full names and locations of ship and engine builders 
Aitken Aitken & Mansel, Whiteinch 
Allaire Allaire Works, New York 
Almond W.& J. Almond, North Shields 
Atlantic Atlantic Works, East Boston 
Backhouse Backhouse & Dixon, Middlesbro’ 
Batchelder J. M. Batchelder, Shanghai 
Birelvy Birelvy & Son, Phil 
Blackwood Blackwood & Gordo 
Blair Blair & Co., Ltd 
Boole G.& T. Boole, Eas 
Boulton Boulton & Watt, Birming} 
Bovd Bovd & Co., Shanghai 
Brown WW m H. Brown, New York 
Caird d & Greenock 
Clark org lan Southwick (Sund 
Collver om lyver, New York 


Delamater 
Denny 
Denny & Co 
Denton 

D 


I 
] ) 
I 


) 
Jun! 


‘ 


Govan 


oulborn & Co., Renfrew 


Possibly Captain David F. Edwards, who had worked in W. H. Webb's shipyard and was sub 
sequently engaged in shipbuilding on the Great Lakes. See The Great Lakes Beers & Co., Chi 
caco and Le gansport 1509 I o1. Edwards was the name of the master uilder, the t mer bein 


probably built on the premises of the Niagara Harbour and Dock Co 
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Hogg Hogg & Delamater, New York 
Hornby W. 6B. Hornby, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Howden J. Howden & Co., Glasgow 

Howrah Howrah Dock Co., near Calcutta 
Humphreys Humphreys & Pearson, Hull 

Inglis A.& J. Inglis, Pointhouse, Glasgow 


Irvine R. Irvine & Co., Hartlepool 


Jackson Jackson & Blake, Northfleet 
Jewett James C. Jewett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
D. Joy & Co., Middlesbro’ 
Kyd & Co., Kidderpore (near Calcutta 
James Laing, Depttord (Sunderland) 
Laird Bros., Birkenhead 
Lawrence & Foulkes, Williamsburg (Brooklyn), N.Y. 
J. G. Lawrie, Whiteinch 
Lees, Anderson & Co., Glasgow 
Sebastiano Liquori, Eden Landing, California 
London & Glasgow Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Ltd 
Harrison Loring, South Boston 
Hugh McDougal & Co., Hong Kong 
D. McLeod 
Charles Mallory, Mystic, Connecticut 
Mare, Millwall, Middlesex 
Marshall, South Shields 
~ Field, Lambeth (London 
Leith 
Ca., 3 iverpool 
I}& Co., Low Walker (Newcastle-upon- Tyne) 
Morgan lron Works, New York 
R« t Napier & Sons, Govan 
Nea fit Levy, Philadelphia 
Neptune lon Works (Boardman, Holbrook & Co.), New York 
Novelty Iron Works (Stillman, Allen & Co.), New York 
Osbourne, Graham & Co., North Hylton (Sunderland) 
I. R. Oswald & Co., Pallion (Sunderland 
Henry Owens, San Francisco 
Stockton 


Iron Works 
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S. S. N. Shanghai S. N. Co., Shanghai 
Sampson \. & G. 'P. Sampson, East Boston 
Samuelson ‘ft. Samuelson, Hull 

Samuda samuda Bros., Poplar (London 
Secor I. F. Secor, New York 

Simonson Jeremiah Simonson, Greenpoint, I 
Sneden sainucl Sneden, Greenpoint, L. I 
Sneden & I len & Lawrence, Greenpoint, I 
Steele R. Steele & Co., Greenock 

Steers Henry Steers, Greenpoint, L. I 


Stephen \lexander Stephen & Sons, Linthouse, Glasgow 


ry 


ja i. Sutton & (¢ Philad 
t& Co., Leitt 
G. Thomson, Clydebank 
I homson =. 3. J. & J. Thomson, Finnieston (Glasgow 
Tobe. Tobey & Littlefield, Portsmouth, N. H 


Pod lod & MacGregor, Meadowside (Glasgow 


Tufts Otis Tufts (Boston Steam Engine Co.), Bosto 
1 ullocl Tulloch & Denny, Dut 

van Deuser X D. van Deus 

Vernon 

Watt 

Webb 

West Poin 

We Street 


Cro 
Compound 
Inverted ¢ 


1) Americar 
rre spond to the 
Many of the 
Official numbers : sritish, unle 
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24591 
,0062 rajaiga 05630 


14999 Prnsi 18646 


159 Unicorn 32708 


Union 25117 
16540 
O6551gG 
68484 
44864 
} 220 
“ay 
02274 
48343 
05451 
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APPENDIX IV 
A. REVISION OF NET PROFITS OF THE SHANGHAI S. N. Co. 


From copies of the complete reports of the directors of the Shanghai S. N 


indebted to Dr. K.-C. Liu) it appears that transfers to the Insurance and Deprec 


entered as debit items and/or credit items in the Profit and Loss Account, the 


} 


pearing on mplicitly in the calculation of net profits after such d 


the tables in Part Il of the present paper for the years ending 31 D 


inclusive, were obtained (following NCH) by adding the abov 
depreciation id insurance, whereas a more exact picture 
godowns be!lore deduction depreciation and insurance i 


resulting 


1 December 18t 
1 December 15 
11 Decemb« 87 
1 December 1&7 
1 December 1% 
91 December 1% 


1 December 18° 


DATA OF THE CHINA SEA, SAIGON 
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30 September 187 291,450.00 
31 March 1871 291,450.00 
o September 1571 291,450.00 
go September 1872 219,620.007 

1 March 1873 29,690.927 
1 December 1873 100 
) j 


v4 


} 


] 
and godowns (be 


March 1868 
March 1d69g 
September 1869 
March 1870 
» September 1870 
March 1871 
september 1571 


March it 
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APPENDIX \ 


TAINS OF AMERICAN STEAMERS IN CHINA, TOGETHER WITH SHIPS 
FREATED IN THIS PAPER WHICH THEY ARE KNOWN OR 
BELIEVED TO HAVE COMMANDED 


W 


Georg 


Henry Brown 

]. F. Brown 

Charles G. Bunker 

H. W. Burdet 
F.B 

1 Cavar 


imilton Clark 
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* Henry C. Dearborn Nevada, Oregonian 

Thomas W. Dearborn Confucius 
] Derrick 
W. U. Deville 
\. R. Doll 

B. Ellis 

m Bridzes Endicott 

imin ©. Fessenden 
J Filleul 


ater-Fych t 
Heard & Co 


Moyune 
Fire Oueen 
( Joh: 


! Kemble 
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FE. M. Neal Columbia 
W. E. Newcomb: Willamett 

Newell Ariel 
Samuel Newton: White Cloud 
Benjamin Osborn: Contest, Surdrise 
M. F.(M. T.) Patterson Chihli (1867), Warrior (later-Hangche 
*Josiah W. Paul Fire Queen, Fychow, Nanking, River Bir 

White Cloud 

F. Pearson Louisa 
William H. Peele: Kiangloong, Shantung 
J. O. Pendleton Surprise 
J \. Perkin Pembroke, Wil 
William Poot Midas 
*john R. (I Potter Kewanee 
A. P. Preble Emper 
Isaac Preble 
Charles Reed 

Ricaby 
James P. (John P.) Roberts 
W. M. (W. R.) Robinet 


* Joseph Rowse 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


References are to the AMERICAN Nepi 


otnote - t footnete 701 


in fact the steamer 
Shanghai Ne 


} 
1 


14 re 


Edward Kenneth Haviland recei th ( ) .B. (jrom Haverford College in 1923), 


A.M. and Ph.D. (in Chemistry) ( from Harvar wersity in 1925 and 1930, respectively), 
and Ph.D. (in Mathematu S)f fre m The I Ans Hopkins University in 1934). He is at prese nt 


Associate Professor of Mathematics at The Johns Hopkins University and has published a 


numbe) of research papers in pure Mathematics. Both he and Mrs. Haviland have long been 


maritime collec ors. 


t 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Recent Writings a Maritime History 
BY ROBERT GREENHALGH ALBION 


HESE bibliographies are designed to include all pertinent books 


and articles in English, except for articles in THr AMERICAN NEP 
TUNE itself. A few readers have been highly co6perative in calling 
attention to good material which might otherwise have escaped attention 
—particularly newspaper articles embodying original facts and research, 
privately printed books and pamphlets, company histories, and cata 
logues of maritime collections and exhibits. It would be appreciated 1f 
others will send word of such material, arranged to conform to this for 
mat, to the compiler at 16 Widener Library, Harvard University, Cam 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Abbreviations: ADW, Annual Dog Watch ( Australian), 1957; DYHA, 
Dock & Harbour Authority; MCF, Maine Coast Fisherman; SBF, Steamboat 
Bill of Facts; S&S, Ships and the Sea; USNIP, United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings. 

All dates 1957 unless otherwise indicated 


I. General 
Baer, WerneER, The Promoting and Financing of the Suez Canal. Business Hist. Rev., Dec. 1956 
BAKER, R. L., Administration of the English Customs Service, 1307-1343, unpublished Ph.D. thesis 
Princeton, 1955-1956 (Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. 16, p. 107——-see Sect. XV for significance of this 
reference). 
BRADFORD, Grrsiom, Stay in the Ship, 5 pp. Rudder, Aug. Past episodes where this advice was 
sound. 
suRGESs, R. H., Century’s Great Sea Disasters They Can Happen Again. Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
6 Jan. Account of major steamship disasters in North Atlantic since 1900 
sottles Cast Up by Ocean Waves May Contain Vast Variety of Messages. /bid., 28 April 
CAMPBELL, A. B., Great Moments at Sea (Great Moments Series), 128 pp. $2.50. New York, Roy 
Dr LA Rue, E. A., tr. from the French by M. E. Thompson, Man and the Winds. Philosophical 
Library, 1955. Ch. 13, Sailing Ships. 
Ev.uis, C. H., A Picture History of Ships. $5.95. New York, Macmillan. Egyptians to the present 
FieTcHer, M. E., Suez and Britain: An Historical Sketch of the Effects of the Suez Canal on the 
British Economy, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Wisconsin (Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. 16, 1930). 
Gross, Leo, Passage through the Suez Canal of Israel-bound Cargo and Israel Ships, 3g pp. Am 
Jour. Internat. Law, July. 


Horne, Grorce, Psychiatrists Hit Custom of the Sea. N. ¥. Times, 13 Nov. Discussion of article in 


86 
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Nov., at radition 


ew and com 


val United 
national Code,’ was 


id, incidentally, also 


st easterly 
seaboard.’ 
Coward, Me 


Oct 
ISL 4Z-1S05 
1g I rtatio lstre Vol at 
Rupr, G SONG orth Atlantic Lane Routes, 4 pp. USNIP, Oct 
SickLrr, J. S., Dr. William Newell Wins Victory ove: 
Gor 


the Sea in Ocean County, 2 

t., April. First superintendent of U. S. Life Saving Service 

STIRLING, N. B freasure under the Sea, 04 pp S4 50 Garden City, Doubleday 

Unuincer, C. W., The Wages of American Seamen 
See also Herzog, XVII, 915 

WEINTRAUE, HyMAN, Andrew 11 


1939-52, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Fordham 


iruseth, Fmancipat f eamen, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, UCLA 
1955-509 
WHARTON, JAMES, Salvage of Sea Songs, » Oct. Project to preserve the 


chantevs of the menhaden fishermen 


Il. Exploration, Navigation, Cartography, Oceanography 
\fter 540 Years, a Safe Northwest Passage. Life, 23 Sept 


23 Discovery of Bellot Strait by U.S. Navy 

Includes pictures and sketch map. See also George 

Horne on same, N. Y. Times, 28 Aug., reprinted in USNIP, Nov 

BeRRILL, N. J. & JACQUELYN, 1001 Questions 
Dodd, Mead 


Byrp, R. b., USN), Antarctica: The Last Frontier, 12 pp. Washington, GPO. The Annual Report 
of the Officer in Charge, United States Antaic 


See also Gross enor below 


DUNBABIN, THOMAS, The Elusive Island of Busse, 


with help of Canadian icebreaker ‘Labrador 


inswered about the Seashore, 305 pp. $5.00. New York 


ic Project, Fiscal Year 1956. Includes large map 


{ pp. Can. Geog. Jour., Sept. Reported by Fro 

bisher in 1578; after frequent references, dropped from maps after 1856. 

ENGLISH, L. E. F., The Story of Corte-Real, 3 pp. Newfoundland Quarterly, 
of 1500, charting coastline of Newfoundland 

Gopwin, Grorce, Captain George Vancouver, 1757-1798, 5 pp. History Today, Sept. See also An- 
derson, XIV, 143 


June 1956. Expedition 


Grosvenor, M. B., Admiral of the Ends of the Earth, 13 pp. Nat. Geog., July. Richard 
Same issue contains Adm, Byrd's last article, “To the Man at the South Pole,’ 7 pp 

LADAGr, Joun, The Nature of Ocean Waves, 4 pp. S&S, Winter. 

Ocean Depths, 3 pp. Military Engineen 
and mapping. 


Byrd 


May-June. Ocean bottom topography, and its surveying 


Occespy, J. E., USN, First Landing at the Pole, 8 pp. USNIP, Nov. On 
plane, with six men, landed at the geographic South Pole. 

Puitups, R. A. J., The Eastern Arctic Patrol, 11 pp. Can. Geog. Jour., May 
patrol ships since around turn of the century; sce also Wilson, XII, 77 


1 Oct. 1956 a U. S. Naval 


Work of the Canadian 
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Pout, F. J., } ing 1 ip yd: Evidence 
Pictou, N ; lvocate Press 

REICHELDEREFER Hurricanes, Tornadocs, and Other Storms, 1 
Soc. Sci 

ROBBERSON, Ebert, Your Magnetic Compass, 4 pp. Yachting, Oct. 


Ropers, I 5 “GS, Tsunamus: The Strangest Waves on the 


waves wl troved lighthouse on Unimak Isiand and also 
Hawai Lpril 
Rupe, G ( Our Last Frontier: The Coast & Geodeti 


Ses mast & Geodetic Survey: Symposium 

April. See also Wraight & Roberts, XVII, 31 

L., Nautical Cl { 
Hazard arctica, 3 pp. G 


that the 


nas Wyndham and the Voy 
Nigeria 


G4 
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FREDRICKSEN, J. W., American Shipping in the Trade with Nor 


Econ. Hist. Re No. 2, 1956 
N 


hern Furope, 1783-1860. Scandi 


Il rade Goods for Texas: An Incident in 
estern Hist. Quar., April 


Haywoopn, C. R., Mercantilism: Theory and P 


History of the Jeffersonian Embarg« 


» Colonies, unpub. Ph.D. thesis 
Univ. of North Carolina 1955-1405° 


Hroprr, J. F. M., More about the ‘Annie Larsen,’ 5 pp. ADW. American 9-masted schooner, bound 
m Hilo to Papeete, stranded on Malden Island, 10 June 1918. 


Puomas, The Last of the Sailing Pilots, 3 pp. The Skipper, July 


[he Coaster D . Last, Aug. Passage in 1890 on schooner ‘Arboreer,’ built in 


H., P TFhomas Clifford of 
inpub, Ph.D. thesi q 7 Dissertation Abstr: , ) 
The Yankees ‘ ( it, 20 oo. New York, Holt . V, Mariners. 
Joun, The “Marco Polo:’ Saint hn’s Ocean Oucen, 5 py tlantic Advo 
lt at St. John, N 
1] id f th \ Dodd, Mead 
P Wisconsin (Dissertation 


The B 
York Hist. S 
i 2 }; 


Beekman 


Ibid. Vo 


Mercantile Corres 


sark built at Shelly 


with her convict 


Other Regions 


x 


ime Commer { Is, 5 pp. Bomba ig., Dec. 1956 


imers of Lang 


1640-18 » pp. F ( 1 Feb. The Dutcl 
: ; 
1 more 


lower Adventu 
himself. See also Villiers below 
Wreck of the ‘Maria.’ 4 DW. Old brig wrecked on B 
vv loss ot lle 
Cory, R., A Century of Family Shipowning: John Cor 


Cory & Sons, 1954 


arricr Reef, 26 Feb. 1871, 


o54. Cardiff, John 
Forrpract, Leicn,’ The Sailing Ships of Devitt & Moore, 11 pp. Trident, July-Sept. July, ‘Vimiera’; 
\ug. ‘LaHogue’; Sept. ‘City of Adelaide.’ Between 1863 and 1915, operated 2g square-rigged 
ships and 2 steamers between London and Australia, training many 
Frorp, R. W., Wreck of the ‘Queen of Nations,’ 3 pp. 4DW. Aberdeen Line bark stranded on 
\ustralian coast $1 May 1881, en route London-Sydney 
R.W.K., Dutch Entrepot Trade at Boston 


future officers as cadets. 


Lincs., 1600-1640, 5 pp. Econ. Hist. Rev., April 
N, PauL, Jars Found off Sardinia Hint of Roman Hulk. N. Y. Times, 17 Oct. ‘Skindiver 
ery May Lead to Wreck 2,000 Years Old.’ 
Jarvis, R. C., Cumberland Shipping in the Eighteenth Century 
land Ant. Arch. Soc., 1955. 
KLEBINGAT, F., ‘Falls of Clyde,’ 7 pp. ADW. Iron 4-masted ship, built at Glasgow 1878, sold to Mat 
son 1900, became Associated Oil Co. tanker, 1907 


Trans. Cumberland & Westmor- 
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Lauper, Hucu, Career of the ‘Lawhill,’ 4 pp. Sea Breezes, Sept. Built at Dundee, 1892 
Linpsay, J. O., ed., The New Cambridge Modern History: Vol. Vil: The Old Regime, 1713-63 
625 pp. $7.50. Cambridge Univ. Press. Ch. II, C. H. Wilson, The Growth of Overseas Commerce 
and European Manufacture; Ch. XXIV, J. Gallacher & V. Purcell, Economic Relations in Africa 
and the Far East. See also Sect. XI for military-naval chapters, and also Potter, below. 
LUNDMAN, B., The Problem of Ancient Oriental Shipping in the North Sea. Jour 
Studies, April. 
Lytur, S. G. E., Scottis 
Com) 


Eastham 


to San Fran 


imryv, S n 


pan 


Mariners Gu 


V. Fisheries and Whaling 


R. S., JR., Menhaden: Narragansett Bay Pogey Seine 


; pp. MCF, Sept. Pictures with brief comments 


CLARKE, Rosert, Sperm Whales of the Azores, 62 pp., 

rapl , Vol. 28, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1956. 
Derr. Or StA & SHORE Fisnertrs, Commercial Fisheries of 

Includes historical background e also Dow & Wallace below 
Dietz, Lewis, Monhegan Islanders Open their Annual Lobster § 

rief comments 
The Alewives are Running: An Ancient Fi hery Si 

Ibid. Also pictures with comments 
Dosir, Joun, Commercial Fishing on Lake of the Woods, 6 Minn 
Dow, R. L., & WALLACE, D. E., The Maine Clam (Mya are 1), 35 Pp.. } 


a 
a) 


T 
of Sea & Shore Fisheries. Includes ‘History of the Maine Clam Fishery 


EXBERG, CHARLES, Epic of the ‘Sargon,’ 3 pp. Sea Breezes, Sept 


. Hardships on Grimms 
four weeks when coal was exhausted on voyage to White Sea, Jan. 1923 


, 


Gorpvon, B. L., The Cod: Cape Cod Turkey: Backbone of the New England Fishing Indust 
Has Affected the Course of History. MCF, March. 
- The Stately Striper. Ibid., Oct. History of the striped bass fisheries since colonial times. 
GREENHILL, BASIL, The Inshore Fishermen of Japan, 5 pp. Trident, Sept. 
Hunt, Frep, The New England-Manned Pensacola Fleet Red Snapper Fishing, 1917-20. MCF, Sept 
‘Recruiting, Sailing and Fishing Methods off Yucatan.’ 
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Husron, L. A., Potomac Oysters High Cs 


nes, 14 Sept., 1, 8. Supreme Court re- 


views Maryland's revocation of nia, See also Quittmeyer, below. 


Momenr, Davin, The Business of ing Limerica, & B Hist. Rei 


pp. Business ., Autumn. 
PATTERSON, P. M., The Beaches of 


Sept. History of the Pribilofs and 


ake Bay States of Maryland and Virginia 
unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Columbia, 195 ) 


) 


> old firm of Groton’s, Gl stablished 1849 


North America, 7 


/ 


Wa 


from tl 


anada’s Lobster Fis 


Via. Merchant Stean wth America and General 


Werner, Remnant of ‘Great White Fleet’ Now Dispersed by United Fruit. N. Y. 7 


12. Sale of last wo passenger liners ‘Jamaica’ ind ‘Ch 


iriqui’ to Bremen line. 
t Engine and ¢ ter Length Give an Old Ship ‘Youth’ Again. Ibid., 19 Sept. Substitu- 


on of free piston gas turbine for original reciprocating engine in Liberty ship William Pat- 


terson,’ fourth of the experimental types. See also LaDage, NVIT, 918 


ast U. S. Wine Tanker Arrives Here With Load On. Ibid., 10 Oct. ‘Angelo Petri,’ 23 days 

of Stockton, Calif., discharg jo0,000 gallons of wine at Port Newark, with 1,000,000 
illons more for Houston. Se« o ‘Special Ship for Special Cargoes,’ 5 pp. Marine Eng.-Log 
Cons 


pt. 


Includes 14 photographs. 


p. Fortune, Oct. ‘Suddenly . . . the 
tor it ought to be.’ 


crss, R. H., A House That's Alwavs Ships! pe. Baltir e Sund Mag., 


aa Sun 


Brown, R. E., San Francisco Bay Ferri ? t Bree Oct 
Biurek, Girnerr, & PARKER, S. S., America 
U.S. is becoming the great international tr: 
14 April. Use of 
is a residence on Rappahannock River. 
i of 50 Years Ago, 3 pp. ADIV. Important 


pilot house of ¢ hesape ike steamer ‘Pot 
1 


ANE, Harry, The Ok Marips a’: Memo 
role of Oceanic S. S. Co. liner in Tahiti lite. 


S., & KNowLton, E. H., The Resw 14-1027: A History of Standard Oil of 
, Vol. IL. New York, 1956. Chapter on Wansportation includes account of tankers. 
HOuMINGEN, E. J., The *‘Moyie’s’ Career is Fnded, 1 p. S>S, Winter. Final trip, on 27 April 1957, of 
C. P. R. steamer serving on Kootenay Lake since 1898 
KAUFMAN, Mitton, The Pattern of U.S. World Tonnage, 5 pp. World Ports, June. Statistics and 
diagrams, by the chief of the Shipping Branch, Foreign Trade Div., Census Bureau. 
Levey, R. A., ‘Best Service till they build a Bridge,’ 7 pp. SoS, Winter. TM] 


(“Tomorrow's Methods 
Today’) trailership fleet. 


eh iciie M ettarte Nti a 
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MAFCHLING, CHARLES, JR., Financing the Tanker, 4 pp. Marine News. Sept. In postwar shift fror 


company-owned to in lependent tankers, financing had been a combination of convention: 


n 


security methods with traditional maritime techniques 
Nrweii, Gorvon, Pacific Tughoats. $8.75. Seattle, Superior Pub. ¢ 


cludes a large number of Williamson photographs 
RYAN, Cornevivs, Queen of the Seas, 6 pp. Saturday Eve. Post, 14 Sep ‘A re} ter takes 


o. Covers last half century: i 


us on 
crossing with e mi ( ie S. 8. “United States See also Smith, Sec 

Ryper, FF. \ rhe * Ie vingston A Profile of I 
Wint steamer desig 1 by Fulton; 


Boston 


arly American Steamboats), 3 pp. Sos 


served on Hudson Rive Long Island Sound 


Com 


l 
Lhe Committec 

.. W.R., The Connecticut River Vallev St 
April. Noted XVII, 318, without author's name 
> Get the Tough Assignments, 11 pp. Tow Line Moran 
form no from South Portland, Matne, to its *oilsho 


includ yhotographs. Also in Consfri Me 


i 


july, 


Vib Merchant Stear 


I\ 
Tramps, 4 pp. PLA 
Farly Chann | 


2 USNR, Tl 
fumes after Elder-Demy 
Fincu, F. B., The ‘Mooloo 


March 1955. 


Fortunes of France, Fenwick and (¢ 
principally engaged in operating collie 
Pelly, 2 pp. Ibid., Oct 
Harpy, A. C., Norwav’s Coastal Trace 5 pp 
Hauser, E. O., The Mysterious Mr. Niarc! 
biggest fleet of privately owned oil tankers 
Hosss, J. L., An Eventful Tow, 3 pp. Sea Bre 


5 } 
naval tanker ‘Olcades’ { Singapore to Blytl 
misadventures 
IsHERWOOD, J. | The ‘Kaiser Fri 
Lloyd returns to Danzig builde: 
later purchased by French Sou 
Guion Line's ‘Arizona,’ 4 pp 


later a U.S. transport. 


The Unfortunate ‘Royal George,’ 4 pp. Ibid., Oct. Built 1907 tor Me 
i 


later served on North Atlantic for Canadian Northern an 


then Cunard, wit! t distinction 
KOENIG, DUANE, I Ran the National Blockade of Red China 


p S$, Winter. li ritish freight« 
‘Manchester Castle,’ 1949 


KvUHNLE, H., JR., Post-war Trends it 
Fin. Rep., 
Liu, KwAnc-¢ 


1955-59. 


Norwegian Shipping } tan Com ial Bank 
hip Companies in China, 1862-1877, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Harvard 


Scorr, M. A., Bound tor the Far East 


Canal on Prince Line freighter. 
VEALF, E. W. P., Gateway to the ¢ 


Ss pp. S&S, Winter. Trip from New York through Panam: 


onti t: a History of Cross-Channel Travel, London, Allen, 16: 
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VII. Inland Navigation 


A. L., What's in a Riverboat Pilothouse? 1 p. S&S, Winter 
, V. M., New Albany: Mid-Nineteenth Century Economic Expansion, 20 pp. Jndiana Mag. of 
Ohio River town, Opposite Louisville. 


Ihe Chenango Canal! and the ( ampaign for its Construction, 19 pp. N. Y. History, 
Whaleback Vessels and of their Inventor, Alexander McDougall 


Ocean Wave,’ 3 pp. /nlan Fall. New steamer, lost on 
1 loss of 32 lives 
M., see Sect 
Piiomas, Old Man River Kee] u Rolling, 5 pp. SoS, Winter. Mississippi River towboats. 
s, F. C., Fifty Years of Chicago-Mackinac Races, 5 pp. Yachting, July. Lo be continued. 

HickKMAN, N. W., Logging < iting Timber in South Mississippi, 1840-1910, 19 pp. Jour. Mis 
Hist., July 

Hitt, F. G., Roads, Rails and ! ys: the Army Engi sand Fa ans 259 pp. $4.00 
Norman, Univ. of Oklahoma. See also Maass, NII, 167 

Huser, L. V., Heydey of the Floating Palace, 14 py 1 ican Heritage, Oct Mississippi River 
steamboats, with 17 illustrations, 10 in color. 

Merpincer, C. J., USN, Canals Through the Ages, 11 pp. Military Engineer, July- \ug., Sept.-Oct 
lo be continued 

NEVILL, | , Phe ‘Russia,’ 4 pp. Inland Seas, Fall. Sa : r, built at Buffalo in 1872, cap 

k, 30 April 1g09 in Lake Huron 

Preston, R. A he First Lighthouse on Lake Ontario near Kingston, 7 pp. /nland Seas, Fall. 

RATIGAN, W., Stra f Mackinac: Crossroads of the Gr Lakes, 136 pp. $3.00. Grand Rapids 
Ferdmans, 

Reeves, H. F., The Bob-Lo Boats—A Living Tradition, 3 py ind Seas, Fall. Excursion boats 
from Detroit to Bois Blanc at head of Lake Eric 

WELLMAN, M. W., Fastest on the Ri The Great R ; n the va 1e2 nd the ‘Robert } 
Lee,’ 294 pp. $3.95. New York, Holt ‘ 


Villa. Sea ports and Coastal Areas North America 


\nic, W. B., Forgotten Island: ‘Vangier in the Chesapeake, 6 pp. Americas, Dec. 1956. 

Beck, H. P., The Folklore of Maine, 284 pp. $5.00. Philadelphia, Lippincott. 

SAIRNE, F. F., Baltimore a Picture History, 1858-1958, 159 pp. $5.00. New York, Hastings House 
Compiled under auspices of the Maryland Historical Society. 


BROOK, PER, Isles of a Thousand Wrecks, 3 pp. The Bermudian, Sept. Shipwrecks at Bermuda 
from French mai war in 1591 to ‘Reina del Pacifico’ in 1957 
rss, R. H., They Penned a Bay Sailing Classic. Baltim lay Sun Mag., 17 Feb. Description 


sapeake yachting, 1909 


Steer for the White Rocks. Ibid., 17 March. Background of only major outcropping of rocks 


hesapeake region and their use in aiding navigators into Patapsco River. 
[he Lone Mailman of Currituck Sound. Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 11 Aug. Account of water 


between mainiand and Currituck Ba 


al Tales of Cape Cod, 52 pp.. paper. $1.00. Hyannia, Tales of Cape 
aphs include numerous shipmasters and shipwrecks. 
Port Operation in Fog Py ou ist Navigation. Particular 
rpool 
ind the Canadian North, 7 an g. Jour., Sept. 
c Oul a Piste f ti 1 Say Rat 
$2.50. Berkeley, U. of C. Press. See also Leitch be 


Foscur, E. J., The Ports of Texas and their Hinterlands, 1 tjdse voor 


ly, 129 pp. 


Econ. en Sociale 
Geog., Dec. 1956. See also Gregory, Hyenaes below 

GILLIAM, HARoLb, San Francisco Bay, 395 pp. $4.50. New York, Doubleday. Primarily descriptive 
rather than historical. Sce also Huff and Kemble below 
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GREEN, C. M., American Cities in the Growth of the Nation, 258 pp o. New York 


Ch. I, The Seaboard Cities at the Opening of the Nineteenth Century: New York, Phil 


Baltimore, Charleston, Boston. Ch. UH, The River Cities: Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orle 
GRrENING, W. E., Some Recent Changes in the Economy of Newfoundland 


> DIT 
<< PP 


Variegated activity in place of former dependence on fishing 


Grecory, LLoyp, et al Texas Ports arin ews, Oct. Brief articles on He 
Christi, Beaumont, Lake Charles. 

Hix, F. G., se 

Hurr, B 
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Ihe Port of Lobito, and the Benguela Railway, 18 pp. Ge Rev., Oct. 1956 

The Economic Geography of Madagascar, 12 pp. Tijdscrift voor Econ. en Sociale Geog., 
July-Aug. Extensive bibliography (Hance only 

Nacala: Newest Mozambique Gateway to Interior Af pp. Ibid., March (van Dongen 


\y la, 6 pp. Focus, Oct. (van Dongen only 


n various aspects ind land transportation affecting Central Africa, 
| Oflice of Naval Research. See also 


War 


1 Coast; t y of a in » Rio ¢ a Spanish Possession 
216 pp. 215 London 


rapt y of the i 


rma below 


larbour, pp- DoHA, Aug. 
| lopment’ of Cardiff, May 


Includes accounts of 18 


Sheppard, Goa 
I 


ept. of Geog 


also Hance 


21 pp 
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DowLIncg, E. J., see Sect. VII. 

FairBurRN, W. A., see Sect. III, for Vol. V especially 

HALLORAN, J. J., Boston’s Shipbuilding and Ship Repair, 3 pp. Marine News, July. Includes pir 
tures of three principal yards. 

LADAGcE, JouNn, Keep them Upright, 2 pp. S&S, Winter. Study of ship stability at King’s Point 

Rott, L. T. C., Isambard Kingdom Brunel, A Biography. 25s. London, Longmans. Creator ot 
Great Eastern.’ See also Dugan, XIV, 70, 147 

SmirH, R. A., The Love Affair of William Francis Gibbs, 10 pp. Fortune, Aug. Able and readable 
portrayal of the celebrated naval architect and his favorite creation, the liner “United States.’ 
Also in Reader’s Digest, Nov. 

Symposium on the Use and Welding of Aluminum in Shipbuilding. 325 6d. London, Institute of 
Welding, 1956 

loorn, E. §., Cargo Handling and Ship Design. Modern Methods Require Modified Construction 
spp D&°HA, Sept. 

U.S. Naval Ship Repair Facility, San Diego, 4 pp. Bureau of Ships Journal, Oct. History of activity, 
formerly U.S. Destroyer Base, 1922; U. S. Naval Repair Base, 1943. 

Wricnt, E, A., USN, The Model Basin Field Station: Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho, 4 pp. Bureau of 

u/, June. Subsidiary of the David Taylor Model Basin, with particular facilities for 

experimen ing 

Wericut, J. M. P., JRr.. see Sect. XII 


X. Naval to 1939—North America 


BeArSs, E. C., 11 icks g River Defenses and the Enigma of ‘Whistling Dick,” 10 pp. Jour 
Mississippi Hist., Jan. Legends surrounding Confederate gun used against Union gunboats. 
Binper, F. M., American Shipbuilding and Russian Naval Power, 1837-1846, 6 pp. Military Affairs 

Aug. Building of ‘Kamschatka’ at New York and tours of Russian officers in America 
Braistrp, W. R., The United States Navy’s Dilemma in the Pacific, 1906-1909, 10 pp. Pacific Hist 
Rev., Aug. “The military authorities debated whether the threat from Japan in the Pacific out 
weighed the requirements of the United States in the Atlantic 
Brooke, G. M., JR., John Mercer Brooke, Naval Scientist, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, North Carolina 
1955-56. Brooke was an early Annapolis graduate who ‘went South’ in 1861. 
Coutter, J. W., The Pacific Dependencies of the United States. $6.75. New York, Macmillan. In 
cludes account of naval administration of some of the islands 
First Yard-Built Naval Vessel Ends Career, 1 p. Shipyard News (Newport New May-June 
Scrapping of gunboat ‘Nashville,’ yard’s hull no. 7, with pictures 
Jeuricu, C. H., The Mantle of Valor, 5 pp. Rudder, June. Sketch of Commodore John Barry 
Jounson, R. E., United States Forces on the Pacific Station, 1818-1923, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Clare 
mont, 1955-56 
Lone, J. S., The Gosport Affair, 1861, 18 pp. Jow Southern Hist., May. The strange circumstances 
of the « iplure of Norfolk Navy Yard. “The mental paralysis that existed on the ev 
struggle allowed the secessionist leaders of Virginia to e the Gosport yard as 
moment in the state’s fearful debate.’ 
W. ]., USN, The d Navy Breed, 6 py pt uly s of ‘Memphis 
» Domingo, 29 Aug. 1916 
( The R New York in Privatecring 


1955-56 (Dissertation Abstracts, Vol. 16, 1436 


MANCHESTER, WILLIAM, The United States Marines, 6 pp. Holiday 


former and present uniforms, 
MERRILL, J. M., The Rebel Shore: The Story of Union Sea Pou 
Boston, Little, Brown. Story of the blockade of the coast and the s 
helow. 
Lit fe The Influence of the Washington Naval Confere 
unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Georgetown, 1955-56. 
Nocc.e, Burt, The Origins of the Teapot Dome Investigation, 30 pp. Mi 
Sept. See also Stratton below. 
SMELSER, MARSHALL, Naval Considerations in the Location of the National Capital. Maryland Hist 
Mag., March 
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Whether to Provide and Maintain a Navy (1787-1788), 10 pp. USNIP, Sept. By-products 

of author’s study of earliest federal naval policy as Forrestal Fellow, 1956-57 

SNEATH, WitttamM, USN, Two New Dewey Anecdotes, 2 pp. USN/P, Sept. Recalled by a onetime 
gunner’s mate on Olympia : 

STRATION, D. H., Albert B. Fall he Tea " air, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Colorado, 1955 
56. Sce also Noegle above 

LoLaAnp, Joun, Ships in the Sk i of the Great D i 5, 85 »p. $4.95. New York, Holt 

VaN Drurs, G., USN, A Naval Pioneer get Sound, 2 pp. USNIP ( Nipsic’s’ final 20 vears 
spent at Bremerton 

Wesr, R.S., Jr., Mr. Lincoln’s Na ; 50. New York, Longmans. This 


remaining the definitive comprehensive study of the naval side of the Civil War. The author 


gives promise of 


professor of history at the Naval Academy, is biographer of Gideon Welles, David D. Porier and 
others 

Wuerrcer, G. I Phe United States Navy and the Japanese ‘Enemy’: 1919-1931, 14 pp. Military 
1 ffairs, Aug. ‘The Navy enlisted the aid of any sympathetic source in its struggle to gain an up- 


to-date flee 


William Nelson, Lieutenant Commander, U.S. Navy; Major General, U. 8. Army. Shipmate, Sept 


One of the first Annapolis graduates was permitted to shift to Army service in 1861; was killed 


by a disgruntled subordinate in 1862 


XI. Naval to 1939—Other Regions 


ABERNATHY, Crcit, Mr. Pepys of Seething Lane: A Narrative Based on Pepys’ Diary, 354 pp. $6.95 
New York, McGraw-Hill. See its index under ‘Navy’ and ‘Navy Board.’ 

Apcock, F. | The Greek and Macedonian Art of War, 128 pp. $3.00. Berkeley, of Cal. Press 
Includes naval and combined-operations aspects 

Avyimer, G. F., Attempts at Administrative Reform, 1625-40, 7 pp. English Hist. Rev., April. Naval 
administration 

DIECKMANN, FE. A cach Head, 55 B.c., > arine ps izetle, Sept. Caesar’s amphibious 
landing in Britain 

Forester, ©. S., Hornblower and the ‘Star of the South,’ 14 pp. Saturday Eve. Post, 19, 26 Oct. The 
fictional hero, now an admiral, on frigate-flagship during chase and capture of a slaver in the 
West Indies 

GRAVIAND, J. F., French Navy, French Marines, 5 pp. Marine Corps Gazette, Sept. 

Krnnepy, W. V., The Spanish Armada, 9 pp. Marine Corps Gazette, Oct. “Vake all the nightmares 


I 
ever dreamed by amphibious planners, compound them with the worst possible leadership, 


throw in liberal doses of hard luck, add a revolution in tactics, and you have the story of disaster 
that was the Spanish Armada.’ 

Lewis, Micnart, The History of the British Navy (Pelican Book, Aq4oo), 288 pp., paper. 85 cents. 
Baltimore, Penguin Books. A gencral narrative and analysis, 800-1945, not to be confused with 
his equally readable topical The Navy of Britain: A Historical Portrait (1948), XII, 86. 

Linpsay, J. O., s Ch. 8, Eric Robson, The Armed Forces and the Art of War (1713-63); 
Ch. 18, M. A omson, The War of the Austrian Succession; Ch. 20, Eric Robson, The Seven 
Years War; Ch. 22 H. Parry & Frank Thistlethwaite, Rivalries in America. 

Lioyp, Curistorurr, Robert Blake, 6 pp. History Today, Aug. Study of the great British admiral 

who, without previous sea experience, whipped the Navy into a well-organized fighting force. 

Marr, JAMes, Bluff upon Bluff, 2 pp. 4DW. Encounter with von Luckner in the Society Islands. 

Mackesy, Prers, The War in A 
noted as Ph.D. thesis. 


! 


fediterranean, 1803-16 30 pl §. London, Longmans. Already 


MALLALiEU, J. P. W., Extraordinary Scaman, 179 pp. 155 ul acGibbon. A condensation of 
Lord Cochrane's autobiography. 

SvINNEY, J. D., Tenerife Invicta, 14 pp. Blackwood'’s, July \ itions at Santa Cruz about Nel 
son's action and the loss of his arm in 1797. 

Unic, FRANK, Jr., Phe Battle Cruiser Era (Picture Section), 11 pp. USNIP, Oct. In addition to 
brief text, includes 18 pictures of battle cruisers from HMS ‘Invincible’ of 1908 to HMS ‘Hood’ 
of 1920 and the projected ‘Lexington’ class. 

WARNER, OLIver, Sunset at Sea: Napoleon’s Last Voyage. Quarterly Rev., Jan. To St. Helena with 
Adm. Cockburn in HMS ‘Northumberland.’ 
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XII. World War II 


BripGes, ANTHONY, Scapa Ferry, 231 pp. 155 London, Davies. Ferrying of explosives from mainland 
to Sc ipa Flow. 

Harvey, Peter, ‘Ultimatum’—The Story of a Submarine | ( oya ted vice Inst 
\ug. Experiences of a British sub in the Mediterranean luding th ng of ; I t off 
Toulon. 

Jameson, Sin W. S., Ark Royal, 1939-1094, 37. pp lor a is. Account 
carrier, including search tor ‘Graf Spee,’ sinking of * yarck,” at naintenane 

rEBLF, PETER, RN, Ord y Water. 18s. London, Longman he great storv of 
salvage activities beneath the surface as Fleet Salvage Officer in tl astern Medit 

Mavio, A. P., ed., Records of the War Trade Board (Preliminary iventories, 

processed, Free. Washington, National Archives clud wealth 
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ades, contraband, ships ; 
NKS, NOEL, That Day a tbraltay s. London, Mill Adm. Sin 
command of the h Atlanti ation in late jo after French 
ir, et 
Saga of Her Majesty's Ship ‘Glase 
warships ol that name 
TFRES I N 
Ace Book \l 


Frieprici, Fed. G 
$5.00 ($3.00 to membe 
the West German Feder i} 
Jr., USNR, Ne | Off Okinaw 
r from ‘Bennington’ in combat with kamikazes 
Home ts the Sai 224 pp. 135 Sydney, Angus 


Navy, including experiences at Dunkirk and Frect 


NIT. Postwa 
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RoskILL, S$. W., RN, Maritime Strategy in the Mid-goth Century, 6 pp. Shipmate, Oct. Analysis of 
views of some of the principal thinkers on the subject, by the author of The War at Sea 
Ruce, Friepricu, The Postwar German Navy and Its Mission, 9 pp. USNIP, Oct. See also Sect. XII. 
GARDNER, ‘The World's Fastest Submarine, 6 pp. S&S, Winter. The ‘whale shaped’ USS 
Albacore.’ 
ypus, S 5. 1e American Naval Visits to Gre a le ve 1946: thetr 
et Relations. A Ce tudy of th 2 i fodern a Power in 


, unpub. Ph.D. thesis, Columbia, 1955-56 issertation Abstracts, Vol. 
i 


XIV. Marine Art, Ship Models, Collections, Exhibits 


Mariners Muscum Boasts Chesapeake Bay Exhibition 
n of «¢ 


1 Year 
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Louisiana State M 


elaborat 
SHELLEY, FR 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALFRED W. PAINE, 


CAROLA W. PAINE, Successor 


BOOKS RELATING TO SALT WATER 
WOLFPITS ROAD, BETHEL, CONNECTICUT 


HIS Shop has dealt exclusively in maritime books since 1930, and 
always carries a large stock of Interesting and Valuable Books 
relating to the History of Ships and Shipping, Navigation, Voyages of 
Discovery, Whaling, Shipbuilding, Local Marine History, or 


g ww ( . 
*,.* The Shop is interested in buying and selling single items or 
entire collections. Catalogues are issued, and inquiries are cor- 


dially invited 


BOOKS OF THE SEA 
en Bought and Sold | PI ey ge R IA L 
E ARI Y | A M E R I C A N A 


STEAMSHIPS 
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ARCHITECTURE 
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\RAVAN OK se RVICE 150 Lexington Ave. at 30¢A St., New Yorks 


| 
170-16 S4th Ave., Jamaica 32, New York | Tel. MUrray Hill 3-3950 ~ Established 1898 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


KARL F. WEDE INC. 
SHIPMODELS, NAUTICAL ANTIQUES, RELICS AND 
CURIOS, MARITIME BOOKS AND PRINTS 
ng and Rigging. (From the 1794 Edition.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


OLD and MODERN 
MARINE PAINTINGS 


VO _ 5 G ALLERIES of Joston 
RL cco B yIst n Street 


THE CHILDS GALLERY 
1069 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Specializes in the purchase and sale of 
NAVAL and MARINE 
PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 


Ships’ Portraits—Port Views— Naval Engagements 
Maritime Events of Historical Interest and Import- 
ance. Works by noted artists, old and modern. 


We particularly want fine paintings and prints of American interest, and 
by such artists as CORNE, the ROUX FAMILY, PELLEGRIN, BIRCH, 
SALMON, LANE, BUTTERSWORTH, WALTERS, MacFARLANE, etc. 
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IVORY Ship Alfred: A full size color print 
a or of the water color by N. Camillieri 
OF THE SEA reproduced by the Meriden Gra- 


” ” 


£5 aes vure Company. Size: 221 x 2514 
Sculptured “Moby Dick’? Whale : ? 


figurine In genuine Sperm-Whale 


” 


Piate facing: 1614” x 221 $10.00 


1 
, per p! 
ivory, mounted on tie-clasp, La- 
dies’ “Moby Dick” on silver pin. 
Other 1740/1870 reminders, by 
Miss Aletha Macey, Sculptress, 
Nantucket, Massachusetts. Also, 


: ; : color 
Crimshaw RR r, Fair- 

scrinshaw by R. W. Taber, Fair : an un- 
e fassachus ind . 1 : 

ayven Massachusetts, and pre nown artis reproduced by the 


} 
) ! . 
Revolution remembrance items Gravure Company. Size: 
. r r xT . — 
from William W. Coffin, Nan 17” x 1334”, Plate facing: 1214” x 


: 
tucket, Massachusetts 
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PEABODY MUSEUM 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


BROOKLYN 25 EW YORK 


The American Neptune 


(TERLY JOURNAL OF MARITIME HISTORY 


THOSE WHO LOVE SHIPS AND THE SEA 


SSP RS 
BS BDORS 


ire $6.50 by calendar vears. 


Certain complete volumes and single numbers from 


Volume I (10 to 1 are available at $5.00 per 
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